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NOTABLE VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. | 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 
Essays Upon Some Aspects and Interrelatiors of the Two Arts. 
By SIDNEY “LANIER. 1tamo. $1.50. 
“ Lanier was not only a poet, hon yd ge sf insight and sympathy. . . « This is manifestly the work of a man of gifted taste, and much of it is of perma 


nent ue in the field of criticiam.’ 
“Mr. Lanier possessed a rare power of analysis and a faculty of expression which enabled him to make abstruse theories understood.” —Chécago Times Herald 


THE COLUMN AND THE ARCH. 
Essays on Architectural History. 
By W. P. P. LONGFELLOW. 


With 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. $2.00. 


“ Distinguished for its clear perception of principles and cultivated udgment 7 their application. Mr. Longfellow has made his book attractive to non-specialist readers, 
and its influence in elevating popular ideals will not be insignificant.’’— The Outioo 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ The volume is thus personal, literary, and social in interest, as well as musical, and this unusual combination of qualities makes it delightful reading." Brooklyn Life 
“aking it ali in all, an unusually valuable book.”—New York Times. 


WORLDLY WAYS eee BY-WAYS. 


e By ELIOT GREGORY. (‘‘An /dler.”) 1tamo. $1.50. 


“It is so full of faithful observation, of worldly but wholesome wisdom, and it is withal, couched in such good-humored terms, that we find it decidedly enter 
taining. The wide experience and excellent reading shown in the book, with the author’s cleverness in the portrayal and analysis of familiar types make him a welcome 
and interesting commentator on manners.”— New York Tribune. 








THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Tenth edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo0. $2.0. 
“ A loving and thorough appreciation of Tennyson's poetry by a man of fine mind, who has read and studied with patience and Insight, and written with enthuslasm 


The Independent 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


By JOHN JAY CHAPIIAN. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Mr. Chapman’s point of view is both critical and optimistic. He ts a thorough, wl believer in democracy and American civilization. He is direct, pungent, 
and by no means lacking in originality. He is an idealist with a Journalistic style.’ he Outlook. 


FOUR TIMELY VOLUMES. 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 


Now in its Twentieth Thousand. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS. 


With 117 illustrations from photographs, and with 4 maps. 12mo. $1.50. 


™ Yort Wort. war been reported as this has been, and never has a history been written like this, by one who saw it all—while the blood was hot and the memory vivid 
few Yor 


This book is thus a record at first hand of a trained observer's Cngreotions of the competes , written with such picturesque effect, such brightness of color, and such 
individual charm of manner as to give it a literary quality that justifies {ts preservation in a book.’ It is not a history, but {tis one of the stories of which the historian will 


have to take account.”— Philadelp 
OUR NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS, Author of ‘‘ The History of Our Navy.’’ 


With 125 illustrations from photographs, and with charts and diagrams. 12mo. $2.00. 


“A thorough, conscientious effort to give the reader the fruits of painstaking research and intelligent, impartial analysts Mr. Spears’s volume ts so far su 
perior to every other publication on the war that comperions with others is a waste of space, for this sok will last as an authority on the navy’s work in the confilet 
when contemporaneous publications are forgotten.” — York Mati and Express. 


COMMERCIAL CUBA. 


A Book for Business Men. By WILLIAM J. CLARK. 


With 8 maps, 7 plas of cities, and 40 full-page illustrations, and a Commercial Directory of Cuba. Large 4vo, $4.00 
“ A thoroughly good and useful book. We should not know where to find, within another pair of covers, so mach and so carefully sifted information bearing on this 
auhfjost. Its accuracy is certainly of a high order.”"—New York Hoening Post. 


“ This is easily the best book on = that has so far been published. It is not a mere compilation of other men’s ideas, but an entirely original work by a man of great 
ning Telegra 


ability.”"— Philadelphia Eve 
YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS. 
With 32 illustrations from photographs by the author. Seventh thousand. 12.no, $1.0. 
ant 100 rary, Page sounds in ancodote; and hed Mr. Stevens been s trained newspaper correspondent, he could hardly have written his record in livelier or more obsery 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltim 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WOR TH BOARDING and DAY 
‘oon ors for girls. oe year will besin September 

LEFEBVRE, Princi 


28,1 
Mise b. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville 
A? TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Pre for College. 
Heads of School. Miss M. C, Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


* Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 


WE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 
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OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Lndi- 
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Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp,S 





New Yorks, Utica. Ayia 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 0s. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Students prepared for college. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens. Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 











School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, lass. 
The Second Term will open January 22, 1899. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
inting and decorative design, and also in artic ana- 


om we verspective. Princ al instructors: F.W. Ben- 
50m, oehell, and Philip Hale LDrawins and Paint- 
ing}, M William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 


Pratt (Modelling). E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of we a For circulars giving 
detaile information, o¢ 

(iss BLiZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. _ 
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HE heed TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & 0, Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th St. , Washington. 
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378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’kt St. ,San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all es with competent teachers. Assists teache 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P.«FRENCH Manager. 
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AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
tablished 1855. 8 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Teachers, etc. 


ALS YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Cou preparatory to Yale, Vassar, 6, reduced 
to less than @ one year by private lastqesties. 
Pamphlet free. Rev. Wm. W 
A Il. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


The Organizer and for 8 Years Principal 


of a highly successful boys’ school in the Middle West 
seeks engagement either for the present year or for next 
ear. An expert secondary school man and an expert 
her in most departments. Satisfactory endorsement 
furnished on request, Address BOX F, care the Nation. 


KIN DERGARTEN supPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East” te mwrest, N. ¥. 
Bend for we Catalogu 
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Gt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For — ‘wea West Indies 


eet. 3,300 Tons, Jan, 12 and Feb. 56 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb 4. 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 oe. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., NY Tbe QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP COMPAN 
39 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS pasate & oN 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEN. f Secre srs desde Canada. 
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EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year, Modern conveniences. 
ferences. Illustrated ——— on application. 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Best re- 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted; highest re 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Lock Haven, Pa 





We bt hag | sell pee - endhanae to and 

make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 

LETTERS Australia and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 


CREDIT. Travellers’ Credits, available .in all parts 
of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








SIGHTS AND SCENES 
OF SCOTLAND. 


With 225 full-page Illustrations. 1 vol., cloth, gilt 
edges. Price $7.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell & Company, Limited 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


F, Ww CHRISTE RN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand, New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
A carefully graded course, meeting requirements for 

entrance examination at college. Practice in conversa- 

tion and thorough drill in Pronunciation and Grammar. 
From Education, Boston: * A well-made series. Teach- 

ers and daa will find the three books helpful and in- 
teresting.’ 


A Canes eeneker in Suburban 
Development 


near a large city, wishes suggestions for the name of a 
new subdivision now being platted, and for the names 
of the roads therein. 


A PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


will be given for the name accepted for the subdivision, 
and Five Dollars each tor names accepted for the roads. 
For particulars, a eames . M. COYLE, 

45 Nassau St., New York © ity 























An Educational Direttory. 


the advantages offered by The Nation as an advertising medium. 
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SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCI- 
PALS, TEACHERS, and others 
interested are invited to consider 
In its special field of political and 


literary criticism, The Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or foreign. About 10,000 copies 
are circulated weekly, these figures representing but a part of the actual readers of the paper. 

Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the 
best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and anxious 
to secure for their children the best educational advantages 


206-210 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Critic 


JANUARY NUMBER. 


Portrait of Thomas Nelson Page | 
FRONTISPIECE. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES; 
Charles Dana Gibson and His Art. 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. Fully illustrated 


Phil May—An Artist of the Slums. 


By ROGER RIORDAN. Fully illustrated. 


Seventy years of Ibsen. 
By A. I. DU P. COLEMAN. Fully iflustrated. 


The Real Cyrano de Bergerac. 

By C. W. HUTSON. With Portrait. 
Bismarck’s Autobiography. 
Reviewed by CHARLES DE KAY. 
REVIEWS of the latest important books 

by the Critic's staff of specialists. 

THE DRAMA—With portraits of Miss 
Rehan and Miss Julia Arthur and a scene 
from Trelawny of the Wells. 

Poems by EDITH M. THOMAS and SAMUEL 
V. COLE. 

Thirty pages of LOUNGER, with por- 
traits of Dr. E. E. Hale, Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, E. A. Poe, Miss Pamela Colman Smith, 
M. Boutet de Monvel, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
Mr. Lang, and Count Leo Tolstoy, with a pic- 
ture of his home in Moscow. There is also a 
full-page reproduction of the late Burne-Jones 
Memorial to Miss Christina Rossetti, the last 
work from his hand, besides other illustrations 
of varied interest and value. 


Twenty Cents a Copy. Two Dollars a Year. 
For sale by all Newsdealers. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
The Critic Co. 

By 
G. P. Putnam’s.Sons, 

New York and London, 


*."The December number of THE CRITIC, of 
which an unusually large edition was printed, was 
exhausted within two weeks of publication, THE 
RUBAIYAT- OF OMAR KHAYYAM, reprinted from 
that number, now ready in pamphlet form, It 
has Hon. John Hay's Introduction and a portrait of 
Edward Fitz Gerald. Price 25 cents, 





CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Studies in International Law. 


By Tuomas Erskine Hoiianp, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.60, 








Lectures and Essays on Natural | 
Theology and Ethics. 


By Wrtzam Watace. Edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by Edward Caird. With a Portrait. | 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.10, 


P, Ovidi Nasonis Heroides. 


With the Greek Translation of Planudes. Edited 
by the late Arthur Palmer, Litt.D. With a fac- | 
simile, $5.25. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(American Branch), 93 sth Ave., N.Y. i 


The: Nation. 


Of Great Interest t to Students of History 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. invite 
attention to the following books. 


The Battle of the Strong 


My. Giragrt Parker has scored another fine tciumph as a novelist. Heretofore 
America has furnished the scenes, characters, and incidents of his stories. In his 
new story he has gone to the fields where France and England fought a hundred years 
ago, and though he disavows having written a historical novel, he has depicted for 
us most effectively the stormy passions, the struggles, the rivalries, the atmosphere 
of the French Revolution, and he has told a remarkably interesting story. ‘The 
New York 7ribume says: «« Mr. Parker has written in ‘ The Battle of the Strong’ 
a most worthy, dignified, and carefully studied story. “The scene is set in the Chan. 
nel Islands, chiefly in Jersey, in the midst of a romantic people and picturesque tra 
ditions. The period is that of a hundred years ago, when war between England and 
France and the upheaval of the Revolution furnishes endless opportunities to the 
novelist. Mr. Parker has used these opportunities with excellent judgment.’’ 

St. James’s Gazette of London remarks: ‘* ¢ The Battle of the Strong’ is another 
characteristic success in Mr. Gilbert Parker’s gallant romantic style... . All this is 
told in as dramatic a series of chapters as any reader could wish. ‘The critic has 
only to record his continued enjoyment of incidents so finely conceived and so de- 
lighttully manceuvred. . . . Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read 
with avidity.’’ 1amo. Price, $1.50. 


A Great Work fitly brought out 


Commenting on one of the season’s most noteworthy books, 7'se Congregationalist 
remarks: *¢ Prof. John Fiske’s admirable and successful history of the Segincings 
of New England is out in an exquisite holiday edition, tastefully printed and bound 
and illustrated lavishly and strikingly. Its substance needs no comment, but the 
reader may well be reminded that its illustrations contain portraits, pictures of historic 

buildings and landscapes, autographs, maps, and every conceivable sort of appropri- 


mre 
ae 
om 


ate material for its purpose, and the work is one of the most select as well as one of 


the most scholarly to be found.”’ 
8vo. Price, $4.00. 


History of the Presidency 


Mr. Edward Stanwood has written a book of first-rate importance to students of 
American political history. The facts he has carefully gathered and lucidly presented 
with regard to all the platforms and discussions and results of presidential elections 
are of deep interest to American citizens, and make his book a necessity to teachers 
and students of Political Science. The Brooklyn Eag/e says: *« It makes a work 
which no student of American politics can afford to be without. . . . The research 
and careful sifting of authorities which a work of this kind demands are evidenced on 
every page. Mr. Stanwood has compiled a volume which is of inestimable value 
to the historical student, the statesman, and the politician, for it is a work which 
may be trusted.”’ The Boston Journal adds: «* Nothing better can be said of the 
work than that it is an absolutely sate authority in the field which it covers.’’ 
8vo. Price, $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


a East 17th Street, New York 


ELLIS & ELVEY, Old Books. Rare Books. 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. “ae core a 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 


Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


BOOKS When ote ask for 
AT wing, plane 
LIBERAL @eansoat ‘ou need a Book, 
| DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Black Letter, Ancient — — ——, rare Prints 
and Autographs, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent fgr 10 cent stamp. 

Ps. E. GRANT, Books, 

23 W. 42 . NEW YORK. 

{ Mention thie Gavertisement and receive a dacount.) 





OOKS, SECOND-HAND AND NE W, 
Standard and Fere, Books t Cata 
issued. E. W. Jounsox, 2 E. 424 8t., 





FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interestin ng list issued. 
34 pages, Svo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6a. (which sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 9s). 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiqunges Sateen, on mnashet, 


Lite Lemont Bt a0. FOREIGN BOOKS 
Balid ing, ¢ carats eat 
dete. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS» 


To Be Issued Early in 1899 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BENSON.—The Life and Letters of 
Archbishop Benson. 


Edited by his Son. With Portraits. Two vols., 
8vo, cloth, 


PURCELL.—Cardinal Newman as An- 
glican and Catholic. 


Together with Correspondence. A Study by 
EpmMunD SHERIDAN PuRCELL, author of “The 
Nd Cardinal Manning.”” With portraits, 8vo, 
cloth. 


SPINOZA.—His Life and Philosophy. 


By Sir Freperick Pottock Cloth, 8vo. 


WISE—The Life of Henry A. Wise. 


By his Grandson, Barton H. Wisk, of the Rich- 
mond Bar. Cloth. With Portrait, etc. Cr. 8vo, 


The above is a wagnaty of rare interest, 
abounding in personal anecdotes and reminis- 
cences, and relating the actions and opinions of 
a most picturesque character and remarkable 
man who figured prominently in the political af- 
fairs of the country from 1833 to 1860. 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, £te. 


BRADFORD.—The Lesson of Popular 
Government. 
By GaMALIEL Braprorp, A.B. 


CLARK.—The Distribution of Wealth. 


By oun B. CLark, Columbia University, author 
¢ — Philosophy of Wealth,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth. 


COLONNA.—LI. Livres du Gouverne- 
ment des Rois. 


A 18th century French edition of Egidio Colon- 

na’s famous treatise, now first published (except 

in Latin). Edited by SaMvUEL Pav. MOLENAER, 

University of a vania ; formerly Fellow of 

Columbia University. Columbia University 
ress, 


EATON.—The Government of Munici- 
palities. 


By the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton. 


GIDDINGS.—Democracy and Empire. 


By FRankuin H. Grppin@s, author of “ Principles 
of Sociology,” etc. 


OSTROGORSKI.—Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties. 


By M. Osrrocorsxr. Introduction by James 
a Author of “The American Common- 
w , 


RICHIONDS.—Friendly Visiting among 
the Poor. 


A Handbook for Charity Workers. By Mary E. 
Ricumonps, General Secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Baltimore, 


SELIGNAN.—The Shifting and Inci- 
dence of Taxation. 


By Epwin R, A. Se.tieman, Columbia University. 
Second Edition, fully revised and enlarged. 


VEBLEN.—The Theory of the Leisure 
Class. 
An Economic Study in the Evolution of Institu- 
tions. By Tuorsrein P. Vesien, Ph.D., 
Editor of the Journal of Political Economy, - 
versity of Chicago. 








FICTION. 


CANAVAN.—Ben Comee. A Tale of 
Rogers Rangers. 
By M. J. Canavan. Cloth, 12mo. 


GIBSON.— My Lady and Allan Darke: 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. 


A stirring and romantic novel by a new writer 
on fresh ground. It is a romance of the end of 
the last century. 


ATSTORY. 


ADAI1S.—European History, an Out- 
line of Its Development. 


By Georce B. Apams, Professor of History, 
Yale University. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


BOTSFORD.—A History oi Greece for 
High Schools and Academies. 


By Georee Wi.uis Botsrorp, Ph.D., Harvard 
University, author of “Development of the 
Athenian Constitution.” Fully illustrated. 


oe ee of European 
—s with Bibliographies, 1600- 
1890. 
By H. Morse Stepuens, Cornell University. 


WATSON.—The Story of France. 


From the Earliest Times to the Consulate of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. By the Hon. Tomas E. War- 
son. Two vols., med., 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. From 
the Settlement by the Gauls to the Death of 
Louis if Nearly ready. Vol. Il. Ready in 
the Fall. 


This is a rapid, graphic, and brilliant narrative. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL. 


FRASER.—Japan. 
By Mrs. Hueu Fraser, author of ‘* Palladia,” etc. 
Beautifully illustrated Medium 8vo. 


LITERATURE. 


CORSON.—Introduction to the Poetical 
and Prose Works of John Milton. 
By Hiram Corson, Cornell University. 


GATES.—Three Studies in Literature. 
By Lewis Epwarps Gates, Harvard University. 


LEWIS.—Introduction to the Study of 
Literature. 
<b Epwin Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


PATTEN.—The Development of Eng- 
lish Thought. 


A Sones in the Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory. By Simon N. Parren, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


ROGERS.—A Brief Introduction to Mo- 
dern Philosophy. 


By Artuur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D., Univ. of 
Chicago, 


WARD.—Naturalism and Agnosticism. 


By James Warp, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge. 








SCIENCE. 


BAILEY.—Principles of Agriculture. 
A Text Book for Schools and Rural Societies. 
Illustrated. 


CAMPBELL.—The Evolution of Plants. 


By Dove.as H. CampsBe.., Stanford University. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


CAMPBELL.—Practical Astronomy. 
By W. W. CampseE._, Lick Observatory. 
SS ee Morpho- 
logy. 
4 CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, 
ni 


, Harvard 
versity. Part II. Effect of Chemical and 
Physical Agents on Growth. 


HAECKEL.—The Missing Link. 


By Ernst H. Harcxe., of Jena. Edited with 
otes by Prof. H. F. Gapow. Illustrated. 


THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by L. H. Barry, of Cornell University. 


FAIRCHILD.—Rural Wealth and 


Welfare. 
By GrorGe T. Farrcui.p, of Berea College. 


KING.—Irrigationand Drainage. 
By F. H. Kine, University of Wisconsin, author 
of ‘The Soil.” 


THEOLOGY, THE BIBLE, Et. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA.—A Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 


Editors, the Rev. T. K. Cuzyng, LL.D., Canon of 
Rochester, and J. S. Brack, LL.D., by 
sixty of the greatest living theologians and Bibli- 
cal scholars. In four 8vo volumes, $4.00 each. 


GILBERT.—The Students’ Life of Jesus. 


By Geo. Hotiey GitBert, Ph.D., Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Cloth, 12mo, $1.2. 


McCURDY.—The History, Prophecy, 
and the [Monuments of Israel and 
the Nations. 


By James FrepDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D., Professor 
Oriental Languages, University College, 
Toronto. 

Vol. III. To the End of the Exile and the Close 
of the Semitic Regime in Western Asia. 


MOULTON.—The Bible Story Book. 


Edited by Ricnarp G. Movutton, University of 
Chicago. With introduction and brief notes. In 
two volumes. 

The selection will be made with a view to cover- 
ing, so far as is possible for children, the whole 
beter? of the neo le of Israel as presented by 
itself. It will to six natural parts: 

1, Genesis: THe RiszE OF THE CHILDREN OF 


SRAEL. 
2. Tas Exopvus; or, EMIGRATION TO THE 
PrRoMISED LAND. 

8. Lure UNDER THE JUDGES. 

4. THe Kin@s AND THE PROPHETS. 

5. Tue EXILe anD RETURN. 

6. Toe New TESTAMENT. 

The volumes will be uniform in size and price 
with the other volumes of the ‘‘ Modern Reader's 
Bible Series,” and will have an introduction and 
brief notes by Professor Moulton. The six parts 
of the text will also be published separately. 


SULLIV AN.—-Herant asa Religion. _ 
ft Wakerneron ScuzvAn. 12mo, oe seis 


VAN DYKE.—The Gospel for an Age of 


Sin. 
By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., author of “ The Gos- 
for an of Doubt,” etc., to which the above 
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The Week. 


The news from Manila which tells of 
the surrender of Iloilo to the insurgents, 
and of a new and strong cabinet formed 
by Aguinaldo, is supplemented by news 
from Washington that President Mc- 
Kinley is thinking of sending a com- 
mission to the Philippines to study the | 
conditions there, and to make recom- | 
mendations as to the policy to be pur- 
sued in dealing with the islands. Gen. 
Merritt, who is now at Chicago, is re- 
ported as strongly disapproving the act 
of the Spanish Gen. Rios in surrendering 
to the insurgents, unless he (Rios) was 
compelled to do so by hunger or other 
force majeure. A fortnight ago the news- 
papers contained another remonstrance 
from Agoncillo, the diplomatic agent of 
the Filipinos, against the annexation of 
the islands to the United States. He ar- 
gued strongly that Spain had nothing to 
cede in the Philippines; that her claims 
were annulled long before the Paris con- 
ference took place, and that since her 
pretended sovereigrity had been over- 
thrown she had nothing either to ‘sell 
or to give away. If we add to this that 
the American troops in the islands are 
many of them suffering from climatic 
diseases, that they are pining to come 
home, and that their relatives are send- 
ing petitions to members of Congress 
every day for their discharge, and that 
the new army bill is not passed, we 
have a condition that may be rightly 
called a muddle. Nor is it likely that 
the conditions will simplify themselves 
with the lapse of time. 


No illusion should be entertained about 
the antecedents and probable aims of the 
men of mixed blood who are now at the 
head of the so-called Philippine repub- 
lic. Their patriotism has been, in the 
past, of too glaringly a mercenary cha- 
racter to make it easy to believe it now 
entirely disinterested. Most of them 
were concerned—certainly Aguinaldo was 
—in the famous treaty of Biacnabaté, 
which was negotiated by Governor-Gene- 
ral Primo de Rivera on December 14, 
1897. This treaty was simply a contract 
for bribery on a gigantic scale. The sum 
semi-officially divulged in Spain was 
$5,000,000. Of this, Aguinaldo’s share was 
$400,000, in consideration of which he 
agreed to waive his love of liberty and 
independence, and retire to Hong Kong, 
as he did. There may be more or less 
uncertainty about these figures, but there 
is none about a document which one of 
the Philippine insurgent leaders sent to 
Spain, and which was read openly before 





the Cortes. He was one Pedro Paterno, 
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afterwards elected President of the na- 


nish Government last February that the 
treaty of peace through bribery was due 
to his labors with the insurgent chiefs. 


for his brother. Later he issued an ap- 
peal to the islanders to cast their lot 
with Spain against the American in- 
vaders. The conversion of this man in- 
to a stern republican is a trifle sudden. 


Nobody yet knows how large a part 
of the army must prepare for foreign 
service, or how long those regiments 
now in Manila or Cuba or en route must 
stay there. In the English army 102,- 
000 men are kept abroad, each regiment 
being sent home for seven years after it 
has passed a like period in India, South 
Africa, or Egypt; and the draughts upon 
the 117,000 home troops for recruits to 
take the places of those incapacitated or 
killed by disease abroad have been so 
great as to cause the War Office much 
concern, and to lead to a large increase 
of the army as well as a partial reor- 
ganization. Our regiments are going 
across the seas with no home battalions 
to supply them during their absence 
with the fresh victims ever demanded, 
even of a conquering army, by the con- 
queror of all. Our War Department and 
generals, throwing: away a rare oppor- 
tunity for reform, have clung to a vi- 
vious, out-of-date staff system, and to 
numerically weak regiments, while mak- 
ing entrance to the commissioned of- 
fices free for all men without fitness and 
with pulls. The forty-seven regiments 
we are to have when Mr. Hull's bill 
passes in a month or two will, in all 
probability, not begin to supply the 
military needs of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and our own unsettled 
West, even with native auxiliaries to fall 
back upon, if our regulars are to have 
the boon of coming back to civilization 
at stated intervals. If we retain these 
island dependencies, we may count upon 
yearly assaults upon Congress for more 
soldiers as well as for more ships. It 
has been and is so the world over. Our 
Mahans and our Mileses, because of their 
training, will see new dangers every 
twelvemonth or oftener. Each island 
must be fortified, and must have its 
trained garrison to protect its flag. For 
the country that has once set its face 
squarely towards militarism and mili- 
tary governments there is no stopping. 
Does not Germany alone prove this? 





The wage-workers of the United 
States have been slow in realizing that 
the annexation of the islanders of the 





- 


East and West Indies brings them face 
| tive Assembly, who informed the Spa- | 


to face with something akin to Chinese 
cheap labor, and that they will not be 


| able to resist it when it comes in that 
| form. They seem now, however, to be 
He enclosed a bill for his services— | 
| namely, $1,000,000, a dukedom of Castile 
for himself, and a Spanish title of Count | 


waking up to the fact. On Saturday week 
the Central Labor Union of New York 
passed, with only one dissenting vote, 
resolutions against expansion. On Thurs 
day evening last the similar organization 
at Boston took similar action, recording 
its “emphatic protest against the policy 
of imperialism now being shaped as 
the result of a war undertaken in the 
alleged name of humanity.” In some 
parts of the country, resolutions have 
been passed by workingmen expressing 
the belief that annexation of the Phi- 
lippines is a part of a _ capitalistic 
scheme to bring about a reduction of 
wages. We do not think that there is 
any ground for this suspicion, but we 
agree with the Boston Central Labor 
Union that, if such a result should fol- 
low, it would aggravate industrial dis 
content to a dangerous degree. As sure- 
ly as the Philippines are annexed, what- 
ever the forms of annexation may be, 
and however we may seek to guard 
against the admission of their inhabi- 
tants to the present United States, they 
will find their way hither, and they can- 
not be kept out except by trampling 
under foot the foundation principle of 
the republic, which is the equality of 
all citizens under the law. 


Ex-Secretary Day, in his speech on 
Monday night at Canton, surpassed all 
rivais, and they are many, in fulsome 
adulation of the President. He said of 
him that he could “not forbear an ex- 
pression of satisfaction that the verdict 
of his countrymen, no less than the ap- 
proving judgment of the world, gives 
him first place among the great men who 
have filled that high office.” Shovel on 
the flattery thick, was Disraeli’s cynical 
account of the way he came to stand so 
high in the Queen’s favor; and we have 
seen a sickening amount of such shovel- 
ling, done in the most ostentatious way, 
by men who wanted something from Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Day speaks as a man 
who has had something, and is squar- 
ing the account by this public fawning. 
It is not only a disgusting business, 
but a thing most demoralizing to public 
manners and morals. What becomes of 
our historic sense, of our standards of 
judgment, to say nothing of good taste 
and even decency, if we are to be called 
upon every day or two to fall down and 
worship a man whose life has been be- 
fore the country for twenty-five years, 
and who never, in all that time, display- 
ed a single first-rate quality of intellect 
or character? If he were half the great 
man his flatterers trumpet before him 
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that he is, the first thing he would do 
would be to bid them be still, for very 
shame’s sake. A really great man in 
the Presidency would never let it even 
be imagined that the way to get office 
from him was to cover him with obse- 


quious flattery; and if he caught the | 


editor of the Tribune trying it on, he 
would say to him, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington said to a man singing his praises 
to his face, “Don’t be a d——d fool!” 


Sefior Romero, the Ambassador of 
Mexico, whose death occurred last week, 
represented his country so long at 
Washington city, and made himself so 
much liked both there and elsewhere, 
that he seemed almost like one of 
our own citizens. He was long the 
Dean of the diplomatic corps, the 
social functions of which position he 
discharged in a charming manner. He 
was a frequent visitor to New York, and 
a welcome guest among all those who 


him. He first came to Washington as 
Secretary of Legation in 1859, and was 
soon afterwards made Chargé d’Affaires. 
He returned home to fight the French 
when they invaded his country, and was 
appointed Minister at Washington when 
the government of Maximilian came to 
an end. He was also Secretary of the 
Mexican Treasury for a short time. 
Thus his diplomatic service was of near- 
ly forty years’ duration, and would have 
been quite so but for the interruptions 
mentioned above, which were voluntary 
on his part. His long official sojourn 
among us teaches that a diplomatic ca- 
reer, as distinguished from appointments 
made by the rules of chance and luck 
and party spoils, is not impossible or 
unbecoming in a republic, and that the 
best results of international intercourse 
are to be obtained when the diplomatic 
office seeks the man, and when it finds 
him holds him. Usually the importance 
of a Minister is in exact proportion to 
the importance of the country he repre- 
sents, but it was not so in Romero’s case. 
He added to the importance of his coun- 
try in the eyes of the Government and 
people to whom he was accredited. 


The difficulty which Governor Roose- 
velt is experiencing in finding a really 
first-rate man who is willing to accept 
the position of Superintendent of Public 
Works, calls attention anew to one of 
the most radical defects of our system 
of government. If we had permanent ten- 
ure during good behavior for all such 
places as this, we could then pay a suf- 
ficient salary to make it possible to ob- 
tain the very best talent for the public 
service; but so long as the term of ser- 
vice is limited by political changes in 
the Government, it would be folly to 
raise the salaries above their present 
limit, for to do so would have no other 
effect than to make more furious the 





pursuit of the politicians for possession 
of them. A Governor of the Roosevelt 
type could be depended upon to fill them 
well, but one of the Black type would 
put Aldridges and Payns into them, and 
the only result would be that the State 
would pay expert prices for very bad 
service. Large salaries with uncertain 
tenure would not make the positions 
much more attractive to really desirable 
talent than they are now, for few ex- 
perts would be willing to give up per- 
manent private employment for two 
years’ employment by the State, with a 
prospect of constant annoyance during 
that period and dismissal at its close. 
Col. Waring’s experience in this city 
is typical of what a really desirable man 
is called upon to do when he is asked 
to take a public office in which expert 
ability is desired. He gave up a pri- 
vate business which brought him in 
something like $20,000 a year, in order 
to serve this city for $6,000 a year. He 


~~ | served the city in a way as nearly per- 
had the pleasure of acquaintance with | 


fect as any official anywhere has ever 
done. There was absolutely no question 
of the faithfulness, success, and incal- 
culable value of his work. What was 
the result? He was turned out of his 
place with as little ceremony or even 
decent respect as if he had failed utterly. 
His salary had been so inadequate for 
his very modest demands that a fund 
had to be raised after his death for the 
support of his family. 





Col. Roosevelt caused the machine 
keen disappointment last week by ap- 
pointing Lieut.-Col. Avery D. Andrews 
Adjutant-General of the National Guard. 
Even though that office has lost much 
of its former importance because of the 
new military code about to go into effect, 
the Governor-elect’s readiness to place 
the disposal of its not inconsiderable 
patronage and moneys in the hands of 
an independent Democrat must be taken 
as highly significant of his determina- 
tion to appoint to office the very best 
men available, without regard to the 
likes or dislikes of the party bosses. Asa 
graduate of West Point, who has served 
almost continuously in the regular army 
and the State militia for the last twelve 
years, Gen. Andrews is in every way 
fitted for the duties of his position, while 
his excellent record as a Police Com- 
missioner, and the independence of his 
attitude on all the questions which came 
up beforethe Police Board during his term 
of service, are guarantees that his new 
office will be administered with an eye 
single to the interests of the State and 
to the advancement of its military forces. 
Thus the National Guard enters upon 
the brightest year in its history under a 
sensible and progressive code of laws, 
and under the leadership of two trained 
and able soldiers, Gens. Roe and An- 
drews, who have the vigorous aid and 
hearty support of the first Governor in 
many years to possess military tastes 





and knowledge. The change has come 
none too soon. Under the wretched mill- 
tary administration now passing from 
office and its present incompetent and 
political Adjutant-General, the State 
force has sunk low indeed. Its war re- 
cord is tarnished by serious charges of 
cowardice and inefficiency, its armories 
have become primarily breeding-places 
of dissensions and scandals, and its en- 
tire condition is distempered and disor- 
dered. For it the dawn of good govern- 
ment has come at the darkest hour. 





At first thought, the proposal of Mr. 
Croker to start an insurance company 
seems to be somewhat inexplicable, but 
when you come to consider the matter 
for a moment, you will see that there 
may be something in it after all. He 
started a club, and it has become a roar- 
ing success. He has started a surety 
company, and that is doing a fine busi- 
ness—how fine, nobody knows so well 
as the Platt Family Surety Company 
which gave Mr. Croker the idea. Both 
these Croker institutions owe their pros- 
perity to the same basic fact—that ev- 
erybody who wishes to stand well with 
the ruler of the city must join the one 
and do business in bonds with the other. 
Why may not the same principle be ap- 
plied to the insurance business? If you 
want any favors from Tammany Hall, 
any nominations for office, any contracts, 
any places for yourself and friends—- 
want, in short, to fortify and fructify 
your worldly fortunes by means of the 
Croker pull, why should not a good 
policy on your life in the Croker Life In- 
surance Company (Limited) be a sure 
way of doing this for you? In fact, so 
long as the Croker “pull” is the inex- 
haustible and irresistible source of power 
that it is at present, why should it not be 
made the working capital of business of 
all kinds? With an annual budget of 
$100,000,000 behind it, with an enormous 
list of places to fill as the boss wishes, 
and with all the corporate wealth of the 
city as a mine from which to draw con- 
tributions, the resources of the “pull” 
are as near boundless as anything in the 
way of capital that the modern world 
has seen. 


The practical disfranchisement of the 
blacks in Alabama and other Southern 
States, through the device of constitu- 
tional changes, is urged for various rea~- 
sons, among others that the elimination 
of this element will enable the whites to 
divide their votes in safety, as they can- 
not now do. Thus the Savannah (Ga.) 
News recently asserted that, “if the 
menace of the black vote were removed, 
there would be two parties of white vot- 
ers in all of the Southern States, and 
there would be just as much interest in 
Southern State elections as there is in 
an election in Vermont or any other 
State.” But this theory is not sustained 
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by the experience of Mississippi, which | 


was the first State to adopt the new po- 
licy. The colored vote was practically 
got rid of there eight years ago, and yet 
the whites show far less interest in elec- 
tions now than they did before the 
change. The extraordinary situation 
which now exists is strikingly portrayed 
by the Vicksburg Herald, as follows: 


“The restrictions and what preceded them 
have completely enervated the electoral body. 
Habituated to dependence upon organization 
for sO many years for jrotection, when the 
peril of negro debasement is removed we 
find that the surrender to party absolutism 
has become second nature. The primary or 
the convention having spoken, the election 
is a mere formality. This is a realization 
of what Mr. Evarts, in the Senate debate 
upon our Constitution in 1891, called ‘a de- 
siccated suffrage.’ The resulting political 
status is not democracy, it is oligarchy. But 
it is better than that from which we es- 
caped. Still, does Georgia—which has not 
the depth and degree of negroism that we 
had—-wish it?’ 





For more than a year a railroad-rate 
case of special interest has been pend- 
ing before the United States courts. The 
North Dakota Railway Commissioners 
in May, 1897, adopted a schedule of rates 
for the railways operating in that State, 
which involved a reduction from exist- 
ing charges of about 14 per cent. For 
refusing to publish the new schedule, or 
for disregarding it, the penalties were 
very severe; but the railroads applied 
for an injunction from the United States 
court to restrain the publication of the 
rates, thus bringing up the whole ques- 
tion of their reasonableness. This was 
elaborately argued for and against the 
State’s contention, and a decision was 
finally handed down last week sustaining 
the railways. Judge Amidon, District 
Judge for Dakota, and Judge Thayer of 
St. Louis, sitting with him, found that 
the proposed rates would not have yield- 


ferences between colonial governments 
and delegates and the imperial autho 
rities. The final upshot was an agree- 
ment that all those parts of the British 
empire which desired to have penny 
pustage between themselves should be 
allowed to do so. Australia and Cape 
Colony do not as yet see their way clear 
to join the movement, on account of the 
expense of carrying letters inland; but 
all the other great colonies have now 
availed themselves of the privilege. This 
is a form of imperial federation and ex- 
pansion which everybody must approve, 
except those who insist upon making ex- 
pansion mean fighting. If empire meant 
solely the free exchange of ideas, as of 
goods, it would seem very tame to some 
of our military romancers, but it would 
really be empire at its best. There is a 
temporary expense involved, as a postal 


| deficit will have to be made good for a 


time. This should recommend it to the 
expansionists, who fairly dote on ex- 
pense. Yet our expansive Postmaster- 
General drew back from the proposal 
that penny postage should be establish- 
ed between the United States and Great 
Britain, on the ground that we could not 


| afford it. We are spending so much on 


guns and ships and policing our empire 


' that we have nothing left to pay postage. 





Lord Salisbury, in his speech to the 
Constitutional Club on December 16, put 
in his neatest manner the difficulty of 
mixing the new diplomacy with the old. 
The cry of the new diplomats is that 
you must take the people into your con- 
fidence. Very good; but how can you 
take them into your confidence without 
taking everybody else in too—-including 


| the foreign nation with which you may 


ed a sufficient return to pay for the | 


cost of handling the traffic, that they 
were therefore unreasonable, and that 
the order restraining their publication 
should be continued. To the lay mind 
this doctrine of “reasonableness” seems 


in conflict with the one laid down by the | 


Supreme Court in the pooling case, in 
which it was held that a law of Congress 
need not be reasonable in order to be 
binding. But as North Dakota will prob- 
ably appeal its own case to the Supreme 
Court, we shall find out in time if there 
is a conflict or not. Meanwhile, the de- 
cision of the District Court is a severe 
blow to the railway-harriers of the West. 





Imperial penny postage took a long 
stride onward on Christmas Day, when 
the English Postmaster-General an- 
nounced a list of some forty-five British 
possessions, including India, to which 
the letter-postage is hereafter to be one 


penny the half-ounce, instead of the | 
present rate, 244d. This is the result of | 


prolonged agitation, led of late years by 


have some delicate negotiation in hand, 
and to which you do not care to blurt 
out all your case? Lord Salisbury said 
he had always preferred greater reti- 
cence, but some of his colleagues had 
not taken the same view. But what had 
been the result of their attempts to lift 
the veil? Why, they had been instantly 
denounced for using indiscreet and pro- 
vocative language. There is the dilem- 
ma. “If you want discretion and re- 
ticence, you may have it; but if you 
wint the reverse of reticence, whatever 
it may be, you cannot expect to have 
what you consider to be discretion.” 
Therefore, any unlucky Minister who 
ventured to speak at all about foreign 
relations was certain to be charged with 
indiscretion, or else charged with the 
more heinous crime of not taking the 
people into his confidence. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Sir Edmund Monson will read this gentle 
raillery with mixed feelings; but it cer- 
tainly gives plausibility to the rumor 
that Salisbury is tiring of the cares of 
the Foreign Office, and that his throwing 
the reins so often on the necks of his 
subordinates is but preliminary to get- 


Mr. Henniker Heaton, and of many con- ting off the box altogether. 


3 


The same speech contained some 
sentences which certainly support the 
View of “Diplomaticus” in the Fortnight 

ou ‘vhich we recently commented 
rhis was, that it was the knowledge of 
the threatening French conspiracy itn 
Africa which tied the Prime Minister's 
hands in Armenia and in China. Ags if 
precisely to bear this out, Lord Salis 
bury said It may be quite true that 
there are some matters on which you do 
right to go to war, and vet the extrem« 
step Was not taken, but you must be 
sure before you take that action tbat 
there were no other possible or imme 
diate complications within view which 
made it necessary to economize the forces 
that was at the disposal of the Govern 
ment.”” He also maintained that a gov 
ernment should be judged as a merchant 
would be who had failed in some enter- 
prises, but succeeded in others, the fail 
ure being excusable by the necessity of 
reserving ail his capital “for work that 
he knew was impending upon him, and 
of which he knew that all his capital was 
necessary for the success.” This was 
only a diplomatic way of saying that the 
Foreign Office had to lie down in Turkey 
and China in order to be able to check 
mate France at Fashoda 


The Journal des Economiates has a sac 
story to tell about French commerce and 
colonial policy, apropos of the Fashoda 
affair. Inquiring what can be the cause 
of the English feeling of irritation 
towards France, it attributes it to the 
operation of the Méline tariff on the 
commercial relations of the two coun 
tries. Under the treaties of commerce 
the exportations of England into Franes 
amounted to 665,000,000 francs; under 
the Méline tariff they have declined to 
455,000,000 in 1896; while the French im- 
ports into England have risen, through 
English free trade, to 1,335,000,000, an 
increase of 300,000,000. More mischievy- 
ous than this, the Journal thinks, is the 
French practice of closing to foreign 
commerce all her new colonial posses 
sions. In 1880, under the treaties of 
commerce, the French foreign trade 
amounted to 8,500,000,000 francs; in 1897, 
under the Méline tariff, it has sunk to 
7,554,000,000. The French exports to Al 
geria amount to 100,000,000 francs. This 
is the exact cost of the defence and ad 
ministration of the colony, per annum 
In other words, the taxpayers of France 
pay the profits of the French exporters, 
and this sixty years after the acquisition 
of the colony. There are among us a 
good many low “‘kickers” and grumblers, 
who predict exactly the same resuits for 
our colonization—that is, the payment, 
through the cost of defence and admin 
istration, by the taxpayers of the Ameri- 
can exporters’ profits. We are on the 
way to that glorious result already, and 
would advise that the persons who call 
attention to it be sent out of the coun 
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DEMOCRATIC WARS. 


Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte read, at the 
meeting of the Civil-Service Reform As- 
sociation, a fortnight ago, a very power- 
ful paper in answer to the question, 
apropos of the events of the late war: 
Can we trust our army to spoilsmen? 
No more trenchant exposure of the levity 
and imbecility which marked our mili- 
tary operations has yet appeared, and we 
are glad to see that it has’ been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. But Mr. Bonaparte 
has to begin his observations, as most 
writers have to-day, by showing that he 
does not disapprove of war in general, 
or believe, with Gen. Sherman, that “war 
is hell!” or that. Washington was a 
“Beelzebub,” or that the men who fought 
at Bunkér Hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown 
were ‘demons in training.’”’ What Gen. 
Sherman undoubtedly meant, and had to 
mean, was that war was as near a re- 
production of the hell of the theologians 
as man could produce here on earth, 
which is strictly true. Any one who 
denies it cannot have seen war. War 
involves a complete dissolution of the 
ordinary bonds of civil society, and an 
abrogation of most of the rules of mo- 
rality. What else could man do to imi- 
tate the state of things in the kingdom 
of Satan? Literal reproduction of hell 
is not within our reach. We can- 
not command lakes of fire, and eternal 
torments, with three-pronged forks, but 
we inflict all the tortures of which we 
are capable, and to-day thousands of our 
best minds are busy improving the 
means of killing and maiming human 
beings and destroying the material re- 
sults of civilization over large areas, so 
as to make the lot of the inhabitants as 
unhappy as possible. What else is 
Satan’s regular business? 

This part of Mr. Bonaparte’s address 
is, in fact, what we call rhetorically ‘the 
placatory clause” which most of our writ- 
ers have to use in order to secure a pa- 
tient hearing from a public not accus- 
tomed to plain logic. Mr. Bonaparte says 
he addresses ‘‘those of my fellow-coun- 
trymen (numbering, in my opinion, cer- 
tainly nine out of every ten of them) 
who have no longing for wars or con- 
quests, and view with distrust and mis- 
giving our adoption of a meddlesome, 
visionary foreign policy which leads to 
these, but who know that, while men re- 
main neither better nor worse than men, 
there will be times when the sword must 
be drawn, and know, moreover, that 
often it can remain in the scabbard be- 
cause, and only because, it is, and is 
known to be, sharp and ready to the 
hand which shall wield it.””, We presume 
he also addresses “many thousands of 
our young men who left their homes for 
a war which, as I have reason to think, 


a large majority deemed unnecessary and | 


unwise. In their cheerfulness and obe- 


dience under privations, all the harder | 


to bear because plainly needless, and in 
the steadiness and gallantry displayed 


by substantially all of them who went 
into action, I see, perhaps, the most 
encouraging and healthful symptoms of 
our national life.” 

As Mr. Bonaparte’s thesis is simply 
that a nation should not go to war with- 
out preparation, he is, doubtless, not 
called on to discuss the proper causes or 
proper time to go to war. But so strange- 
ly constituted is the human mind that we 
see in this readiness of young men to 
take the field in person in “a war which 
a large majority deemed unnecessary 
and unwise,” not a “most encouraging 
and healthful symptom of our national 
life,” but a dangerous one. There could 
not be a better illustration than the late 
war, as Mr. Bonaparte describes it, of the 
enormous danger and barbarism of any 
war, except a plainly defensive one, for a 
democracy like ours. The war with Spain 
was, he admits, “unnecessary and un- 
wise,” and, therefore, frightfully wicked. 

t was more than usually wicked because 
we were entirely unprepared for it, and, 
therefore, it promised great loss of life 
among our own people, and great injury 
to the health of our young men, without 
any compensatory damage to the enemy. 

Now, who got up this “unwise and un- 
necessary war” and hastened its out- 
break? A small set of distrusted poli- 
ticians at Washington known to Mr. 
Bonaparte as the “spoilsmen’—that is, 
men without much conscience or honor 
or real patriotism, for whom these young 
men, who went into the field so readily, 
had no respect in private life. But, by an 
old monarchical tradition, these spoils- 
men were, for the time being, “the coun- 
try,” and, therefore, at liberty to launch 
Christian men, without inquiry, into any 
enterprise they chose to designate as 
“patriotic,” as if man was not a moral 
being before he became a citizen, or 
eveased to be one after he became a citi- 
zen. An American citizen has still, in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, to follow our politicians to their 
wars, as Englishmen had to “follow the 
king to his wars” in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, without any inquiry as to what the 
war was about. ' 


The belief that a wish on the part of a 
politician for war gives him a claim on 
your life and property and health which 
you are bound to honor, without question 
as to cause, or preparation, or prospect 
of success, is to us one of the greatest 
dangers of modern democracy. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, when the kings were, 
like Louis XIV., held to be entitled, if 
they enjoyed war, to ruin their coun- 
tries with it, the evil was in some de- 
gree, as we pointed out the other day in 
connection with Taine’s comments on 
the Napoleonic conscription, mitigated 
| by the fact that wars were carried on by 
| voluntary enlistment. The people who 
| were carrying on the work of civilization 
| in their various occupations were not 
| held bound to leave them, that the king 








and the court might see them march and 
counter-march, and open trenches, and 
die miserably, for their entertainment. 
Most of their victims were men to whom 
no better lot was open. But as the tra- 
dition has come down to us, anybody 
who can secure a nomination, or even 
buy it, can call for the flower of our 
youth for a hopeless conflict, as the 
Venezuela war would have been, or for 
an “unnecessary and unwise” conflict, as 
the late war admittedly was. This readi- 
ness of our youth to respond, like Ita- 
lian mercenaries, is to us alarming, and, 
{f it continue, full of evil promise. For 
we may rely upon it that, with the in- 
crease of our army and navy and of our 
ambition, this will not be the last war 


‘the politicians will get up, in order to 


save an election, or to help financiers, 
or to get money through contractors for 
“the party.” 

Are we, then, in favor of peace at any 
price, or opposed to all war? Have we 
no respect for “the soldier’s glorious 
trade,” or for military courage, or for 
the great exploits by which empires have 
been built? The greatest possible. We 
have here a placatory clause against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail, 
namely, Do not go to war until you know 
what it is about and whether it cannot 
be avoided. Above all, in a democracy, 
see that your wars are defensive, and 
not wars of conquest or contractors’ 
wars. The morality and necessity of all 
offensive wars are doubtful, for their se- 
cret causes lie beyond the reach of the 
ordinary citizen’s inquiry. The politi- 
cian’s temptation to deceive or humbug 
him is almost irresistible. But therenever 
can be any doubt about the morality and 
necessity of a defensive war. For that 
too great a number of young men can- 
not rush to the field. Washington’s war 
was defensive. The soldiers of Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown and Saratoga were 
defending their liberty. They had that 
most precious thing, ‘‘a cause” which 
they understood and could justify. When 
they suffered, they suffered from poverty, 
not from villany. When they died, they 
were sure they died for man, and not 
that a political party might keep “the 
offices” and demagogues blather over the 
dead. 








THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY, 


Some days ago the organ of the Ad- 
ministration in New York, in a passage 
on which we made a few remarks last 
week, spoke as follows: 

“The final character of our colonial rule 
depends on the people, not on the President. 
No Administration makes the spoils system, 
but the popular pressure against which Pre- 
sidents with varying force contend, and the 
public opinion which encourages or discour- 
ages them in resisting spoilsmen.”’ 

It has been impossible or very diffi- 
cult (for those, at least, who neither ad- 
mire nor trust Mr. McKinley) not to take 
this sort of semi-official announcement 


as connected with a President’s failure, 
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for the first time in twenty-five years, 
to make any mention in his message of 
civil-service reform. This almost form- 
al warning that the present Executive 
will not be responsible for the way in 
which our new possessions are to be 
governed, is enough to send a cold shiver 
down the back of an honest expansion- 
ist. We know, too, that he is at this 
moment contemplating the removal of 
about 2,000 places from the classification, 
and handing them back to the spoilsmen 
on a report from them that they would 
like to have the disposal of them. In 
fact, the signs and omens are to-day all 
unpleasant as regards the Executive, 
good as they may be as regards the pub- 
lic at large. 

Various commercial bodies all over 
the country are already moving in the 
direction of consular reform, and their 
memorials to the President all assume 
that he can bring about the change and 
make our shame to cease if he pleases; 
and this at the very moment that his 
own organs are giving out that the mat- 
ter does not depend on him, but on the 
“people.” In a speech which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley made at Savannah recently, he 
said: 


“If, following the clear precepts of duty, 








alien people requires our guidance and pro- 
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special measure about any “alien people’’ 


we have never heard, and do not believe. 

Another thing to be remembered is 
that this tendency on the part of Ame- 
rican officials to throw responsibility on 
“the people” and shirk it themselves, is 
almost as old as the republic, and the 
principal thing against which the friends 
of good government have had to contend 
ever since “reform” first began to be 
spoken of. If an official does not take 
refuge behind “the people,”’ he takes re- 
fuge behind “the party.” He always 
tries to make “the party” responsible 
for the administration of his office. If 
he or his subordinates do wrong, it is 
“the party” which is to blame. In large 
affairs it is “the people”; and, of course, 
“the party” and “the people” are both 


| bodies which, for purposes of adminis- 


tration, can neither be found nor called 
to account. It was an old maxim of the 
Schoolmen that the same rule applies 
both “to things which are not visible 
and things which are non-existent.’ This 
is singularly true in politics. In the 
mouth of a guilty or negligent official 
“the people” is simply the “wicked part- 
ner.”’ All that has been accomplished in 


| the way of civil-service reform has been 


| the work of Presidents who boldly met 
territory falls to us, and the welfare of an | 


tection, who will shrink from the responsi- | 
| ers have met with have been due to 


bility, grave though it be?’ 


Here he clearly recognizes the exist- 
ence of responsibility somewhere—how 
created, he does not explain—for ‘“‘the 
welfare of an alien people,” and inquires, 
“Who will shrink from the responsi- 
bility, grave though it be?’ Now the 
responsibility for the welfare of an alien 
people always devolves, in civilized gov- 
ernments on the chief of the state, that 
is, on the Executive. There are both rea- 
son and business in this arrangement. 
Seventy millions of men, women, and 
children engaged in earning their bread 
or completing their education cannot 
“afford guidance and protection to an 
alien people.” 

They have enough to do to secure 
“guidance and protection” for them- 
selves, They pay $50,000 a year and pro- 
vide with a house a gentleman named 
McKinley, for taking care of such “alien 
peoples” as he brings home, all out of 
their scanty earnings. They do not ex- 
pect him to shout to them to look after 
the Tagals and the Malays, after he has 
himself invited them to look on him as 
their “great father.” The great Griggs 
has, it is true, perorated much about the 
eagerness of the American people for 
“responsibility” for inferior races, but 
the only sign of this responsibility we 
have seen is to be found in the Griggs 
“rainbow” speeches. What the American 
people plainly wishes, is that Admiral 
Dewey should supply the guidance and 
protection, and they will gladly read ac- 
counts of his chastisement of inferior 
races with quick-firing guns. But that 
“the people” means itself to take any 


their responsibility to the nation. All 
the failures which civil-service reform- 


the dishonest or corrupt pretence of Pre- 
sidents that they could not resist ‘the 


| pressure’’—that is, the persuasion of a 


small group of men in Washington 
whom they knew to be both venal and 
selfish. 

If, now, the proper government of our 
dependencies is to be prevented by a 
pretence of “pressure,” if nobody is go- 
ing to take it in hand until 70,000,000 
of people busy themselves about the 
“guidance and protection’ of our new 
acquisitions, we confidently predict that 
the 12,000,000 we have seized will “get 
left.” War is a delightfully exciting pas- 
time, for the women and boys especially, 
who read about “thrilling exploits’ in 
the newspapers. It seems so easy to 
govern “dependencies” by reading of 
their seizure by the army and navy in 
the penny Blatherskite; but governing 
them in a manner on which we can 
invoke “the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Al- 
mighty God,” is a very different matter. 
Very few want to read about the details 
of administration, and least of all the 
women who love war and think it im- 
proves a young man’s character. Ad- 
ministering subject-races when you re- 
ceive little or no help from the ruled, is 
one of the dryest and dreariest of hu- 
man occupations. To do it honestly and 
efficiently requires the highest character, 
indomitable industry, and an uncon- 
querable love of detail. The notion that 
“the people” will engage in it, or watch 
it, or concern themselves about it 


| abroad, any more than they have con- 


-_ 


-) 


cerned themselves about it at home, has 
a dishonest stamp on its face when pro- 
duced by an expansionist Those on 
whom the responsibility of governing 
our new dominions falls are the Execu- 
tive first, and then Congress, and they 
ought to be at work at it now, instead 


| of delivering homilies on the magnifi- 


cence of the task and urging their neigh- 
bors to tackle it. 


JUSTIN 8S. MORRILL. 


The biography of Justin S. Morrill 
will, if it come to be written, embrace a 
large part of the political and especially 
of the financial history of the United 
States during the last forty-five years. 
He was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1854 and has held a seat in one 
house or the other ever since. No other 
member now living has sat there so long 
without intermission. When he entered 
public life, Franklin Pierce was Presi- 
dent and Jefferson Davis Secretary of 
War. Stephen A. Douglas was the leader 
of the Democratic party in the North, 
and Abraham Lincoln, though he had 
sat in Congress, was little known 
beyond the borders of his own State. 
James Buchanan came to the Presidency 
two years later, and the drama of seces- 
sion and civil war did not open until Mr. 
Morrill’s third term in the House. Only 
persons well past middle life can re- 
member the time when he was not in 
Congress. It was his fortune to repre- 
sent a State not afflicted with the Boss 
system. Consequently, there was never 
any question respecting his seat so long 
as he cared to occupy it. The office 
sought him in the beginning and con- 
tinued to seek him to the end. He never 
had to fight for his seat, or to concern 
himself about retaining it; and in this 
respect, as well as in the length of his 
occupancy of it, his career has been 
unique. 

A man thus favored by opportunity 
ought to have made a mark upon the 
times in which he lived, and this Mr. 
Morrill has done in two or three ways. 
His name is coupled with the tariff legis- 
lation of the civil war. This may or may 
not have been wise. History will deal 
with that question as it has dealt with 
the corn laws of England and other re- 
strictive legislation of the past. The 
principle of protectionism was dead 
when Mr. Morrill entered Congress, and 
he never thought of reviving it until the 
war made increased revenues, both by 
tariff and internal taxes, necessary. Mr. 
Morrill, while a believer in protection, 
was not an extremist. The bills later 
than his own (of which there were two 
or three while he was still a member of 
the House) were not at al! to his liking, 


| but he went with his party. He could 


hardly do otherwise, yet his influence 
was generally given for lower duties 


‘than his party associates desired. So 


well was this known that the protected 
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classes made it a practice of doubling 
their demands, because they knew that 


| 


Father Morrill would cut them down 
| was of the best type of American states- 
| manship-——one of the old school that we 


one-half. 

Mr. Morrill’s best influence upon the 
financial legislation of the country was 
negative rather than positive. He was a 
stubborn opponent of Government paper 
money in all forms, down to the day of 
his death, and he never omitted an op- 


portunity to express his opinions. When | 
| will be born, but whether they will find 


the legal-tender act was introduced in 
the session of 1861-62 he spoke against 
it, voted against it, and wrote against 
it. His early arguments on this subject 
as read to-day do not suffer by compari- 
son with anything that has been said or 
written since. He held that honest tax- 
ation and honest borrowing were the 
only safe and just methods for obtaining 
the means to carry on the war, and that 
legal-tender issues were both dangerous 
and dishonest. It was largely due to his 
efforts and his rising influence on the 
financial side of legislation that a limit 
was finally put to greenback issues. In 
the latter part of 1863 that limit was 
reached and was adhered to. Congress 
had come to Mr. Morrill’s platform, and 
from that time forward the war was 
carried on by taxation and borrowing 
only. Government notes were still is- 
sued to some extent, but they bore in- 
terest and hence were in the nature of 
loans, and were as little mischievous as 


possible. Mr. Morrill, as he had op- | 


posed the greenbacks in their inception, 
was always in favor of their retirement, 
and in the later struggles over the silver 
question was always the leading oppo- 
nent of every form of depreciated cur- 
rency. The Government credit was ever 
the object of his solicitude and the very 
apple of his eye. 

Mr. Morrill left his mark in another 
department of public affairs. He was 
the author of the Agricultural College 
act, by virtue of which a large part of 
the public domain was saved from the 
grasp of railroad speculators and ap- 
plied to the purposes of education. This 
is perhaps the act by which Mr. Morrill 
will be longest known to posterity. He 
was distinguished also by his opposition 
to all kinds of foreign adventure. He 
opposed the annexation of San Domingo, 
of St. Thomas, of Hawaii, and of the 
Spanish colonies in the East and West 
Indies, His death at this time is a se- 
rious loss to those who are opposing the 
ratification of the treaty with Spain. 


Mr. Morrill was not an orator. His 
speeches were all written and read from 
manuscript, yet they will outlive most 
of the random talk of the Senate of the 
present day. He was a man of spotless 
character. He was never a place-seeker 
for himself or for anybody else. Among 


all the bad appointments that have dis- | 


graced the civil service from time to 
time, nobody can recall one that is as- 
sociated with his name. No scandal ever 
came near him. He was modest to a 


fault. He had no aim or desire beyond 
the performance of his duty. He never 
wore his patriotism on his sleeve. He 


read about in the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and of the years imme- 
diately succeeding—the school of Roger 
Sherman and Albert Gallatin; and as he 
is carried to the grave we ask ourselves 
doubtfully, not whether his successors 


| their way into public life. 








THE SPANISH STORY OF SANTIAGO. 


Almost the first full account of the 
siege and battles of Santiago from the 
Spanish point of view is to be found in 
a book published in Madrid by a lieute- 
nant in the Spanish navy, Don José 
Miiller y Tejeiro. Stationed at Santiago 
before the arrival of Cervera’s squadron, 
he was personally cognizant of most of 
the subsequent operations; and from his 
own diary, and from accounts given him 
by participants in the land battles and 
in the sea fight, he is able to give a 
connected and consecutive story of each 
day’s events. He includes in his book, 
which he entitles ‘Combates y Capitula- 
cién de Santiago de Cuba,’ a few of- 
ficial documents—such as reports of the 
number of troops, the returns of killed 


| and wounded, the paper drawn up by 





the Spanish officers advising Toral to 
surrender, etc. None of these throws 
much new light on the campaign, their 
chief value, as also that of Lieut. Tejei- 
ro’s records from day to day, being to 
show under what hopeless disadvantages 
and mismanagement the Spanish cause 
labored from the first. 

The Lieutenant makes no complaints. 
He writes with true Spanish fatalism. 
Yet his narrative avails to set forth the 
neglect and insouciance of the Spanish 
authorities in strong colors. When Cer- 
vera entered Santiago, he knew, in spite 
of the rejoicings in Spain, that his fleet 
was doomed. So did all the military au- 
thorities at Santiago—at least, as soon 
as they learned that no more ships were 
coming to support Cervera. While Ma- 
drid was joyful, consternation reigned in 
Santiago. The naval and army authori- 
ties foresaw at once what would happen 

the blockade, the American military 


| expedition, the siege and its predestined 
/end. Yet what was done? Absolutely no. 
| thing, except to prepare to die like Spa- 


niards. The town was but scantily preo- 
visioned to begin with. There was a 
margin pt nine or ten days before the 
blockade began, in which to import sup- 
plies from Jamaica, but not a ship’s load 
entered. After it was too late, the at- 
tempt was made to run in cargoes of 
provisions, but, of course, the Ameri- 
can blockaders captured them all, Then 
there was the question of reinforce- 
ments. Fifteen or twenty thousand 
troops were within call at Holguin, Man- 





zanillo, and elsewhere; but not a bat- 
talion moved. Finally, when again too 
late, Gen. Escario marched his 3,000 men 
from Manzanillo, only to arrive after the 
fighting was over and to hasten the sur- 
render of the garrison by the sooner ex- 
hausting their meagre supplies. 

As for Cervera’s squadron, Lieut. Te- 
jeiro adds new details to the facts show- 
ing the crippled condition in which it. 
went out to be destroyed. Short of coal, 
short of guns, short of ammunition, with 
boilers and engines out of order, the 
ships were lost before they sailed. No 
one knew this more certainly than Cer- 
vera and his men. They went out only 
on positive orders, and they went out 
to infallible destruction. The serene 
courage with which they did it is enough 
to justify Lieut. Tejeiro in asserting that 
July 3, in spite of its disastrous results, 
was a glorious day for Spain. No country 
ever saw her sons go to certain death 
with a calmer bravery. It is a fine pic- 
ture which the Lieutenant gives us of 
a gallant gentleman when he describes 
Cervera on his flagship at the moment 
of clearing the channel. Already the 
Maria Teresa was under a hail of shot, 
already the dead and wounded were 
thick on her decks and in her batteries. 
But the Admiral coolly stepped to the 
ship’s side to see the pilot off, and called 
out, smiling, “Good-bye, pilot. Hurry out 
of this! They mustn’t fail to pay you, 
for you have earned your money.” 

The fighting on land was clearly as 
much of a revelation of the American 
soldier to the Spanish as it was of the 
Spanish to the American. Lieut. Tejeiro 
speaks in warm praise, and with a cer- 
tain surprise, of the intrepid dash of 
the American troops charging entrench- 
ments held by men with modern repeat- 
ing rifles. But the Spanish regulars 
lived up to that proudest Spanish boast, 
that they “knew how to die.” Out of 
520 men in the trenches at El Caney, 
but 80 came out alive. It was the Twen- 
ty-ninth Battalion of the Constitution 
that bore the brunt of this deadly as- 
sault, and Lieut. Tejeiro says, what we 
have heard from other sources, that, 
after the surrender, whenever the Ame- 
rican soldiers saw a Spaniard with ‘29” 
on his collar, they instantly fell to 
shaking his hand and offering to treat 
him. A like agreeable discovery of each 
other’s quality was made in the care of 
the Spanish wounded who fell into our 
hands. When told by a Lieutenant of 
the attentions lavished upon him in the 
American hospital, Sefior Tejeiro inno- 
cently wrote: “So it was only the Ame- 
rican Government and the Jingoes who 
were bloodthirsty.” 

He closes with a few frank remarks 
about the causes which led to the Spa- 
nish loss of Cuba. Chief among these 
he places the selfish exploitation of the 
island, solely in the interest of Spain 
and of Spanish officials. Then he also 
admits, while he deplores, the excessive 
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cruelty which had marked Spanish ad- 
ministration, and especially Spanish at- 
tempts to put down insurrection. Out- 
rage provoking outrage, and massacre 
leading to massacre, the condition of 
things in Cuba at the beginning of this 
year was, he confesses, such as to ex- 
cuse, if not justify, interference by other 
countries. 


THE ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION AT NEW 
HAVEN. 


NEW HAVEN, December 30, 1898. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Economic Association, held here this 
week with Yale University, was one of 
the most satisfactory in the recent history 
of the Association. Attendance was large 
and representative. The academic element 
predominated, and certain familiar figures 
from the Western and Middle States were 
absent; but this seems to be remediable 
neither by variety in programme nor alter- 
nation in place of assembly. The simulta- 
neous meeting of the American Historical 


Association offered pleasant opportunities | 


for joint sessions and personal intercourse, 
and many will regret the apparent necessi- 
ty for separate gatherings of the two or- 
ganizations in 1899. 

The characteristic features of the meeting 
were the successful use of special commit- 
tees for the investigation of assigned eco- 
nomic topics, and the relative dominance 
in programme and in discussion of practi- 
cal economic questions over aspects of eco- 
nomic theory. The first fact represents a 
further stage in the evolution of the tradi- 
tional scheme of detailed, miscellaneous pa- 
pers into a series of general discussions of 
larger economic problems. The use of spe- 
cial committee reports as a basis for dis- 
cussion removes the one danger of this plan 
by assuring active debate and substantial 
results, and is likely to become the future 
policy of the Association. The emphasis 
put upon problems of economic practice as 
contrasted with economic theory reflects the 
current phase of economic study. A few 
years since, the reaction against the histo- 
rical movement in economic science, ac- 
centuated by the acute deductive studies of 
the Austrian economists, led to remarkable 
activity in economic analysis. The results 
can hardly be said to have been commensu- 
rate with the effort expended, and the return 
of the younger American economists to the 
domain of concrete economic investigation, 
leaving the field of constructive economic 
theory, temporarily at least, in the posses- 
sion of the few mature economists possess- 
ing especial fitness therefor, can only be ac- 
counted a distinct scientific gain. 

Singularly enough, this was foreshadowed 
in President Arthur T. Hadley’s brilliant ad- 
dress on Tuesday evening on “The Rela- 
tion between Economics and Politics."’ With 
characteristic originality of thought and vi- 
gor of expression, Prof. Hadley analyzed the 
palpable phenomenon that, at the present 


the title, ‘‘Popular Respect for Economic 
Knowledge."" Prof. Hadley found the pri- 
mary cause of this condition of affairs to be 
the fact that the new political economy has 
substituted a vaguer conception of wealth 
for the more concrete one, and many of its 
propositions have suffered a corresponding 
loss of clearness and _ precision With 
this loss of concreteness of conception 


| has come a loss of definiteness of 





aim—the almost inevitable result of sub 
stituting the principles of a science for the 
practice of an art. Not only have the ut- 
terances of the economists thus lost in pre- 
cision, but the scope of their influence has 
been further reduced by the modern deve- 
lopment of jurisprudence and administra 
tion. .The courts have made themselves in- 
dependent of the aid of the economists by 
basing their adjudication of distinctly mo- 
dern problems upon precedent rather than 
upon scientific analysis. Similarly, the organi- 
zation of modern representative government 
with its neglect of collective interests and 
its checks upon administrative power, has 
further reduced the economist to the exer 
cise of an uncertain, spasmodic influence 
Such an analysis affords no warrant for 
pessimism. It simply emphasizes the mes 
sage—delivered by Prof. Hadley in no un- 
certain tone—that at this time, of all others, 
with new problems at hand of the gravest 
economic import, the economists should re 
cognize that their largest opportunity in the 
immediate future lies ‘‘not in theories burt 
in practice, not with students but with 
statesmen, not in the education of indivi- 
dual citizens, however widespread and salu- 


| tary, but in the leadership of an organized 
! 
| body politic.” 


The session on Wednesday morning was 


| devoted to the report of the special commit- 


tee appointed at the Cleveland meeting a 
year ago to consider the scope and method of 
the twelfth census. Under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith of Columbia 
University, the committee have performed a 
valuable service by securing a series of va- 


| luable papers from independent authors upon 





day, with economic science in some respects | 


at the height of its prosperity, the practical 
influence of the economists on government 
and legislation is not only less than it should 
be, but actually less than it many times has 
been. lt is the same circumstance which 
Prof. F. H. Giddings briefly discussed at 


various phases of the last Federal census, to 
gether with suggestions regarding the scope 
and method of the next. These papers will 
be printed at an early date as a monograph 
of the Association. In addition, a circular- 
letter was sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion inviting specific criticisms and sugges- 
tions, and the practical conclusions of the 
committee are based in part upon the opi- 
nions thus received. The desirability of a 
permanent census organization and its sub- 
ordination to civil-service rules is noted; and 
a reduction of the number and variety of the 
investigations ordered, by the transfer of 
certain subordinate inquiries to established 
departments, is advised. Attention is also 
called to positive defects in census methods, 
such as the lack of comparability in the 
data from census to census, the lack of co- 
ordination, faults of enumeration, and faults 
in the textual analysis of the figures. 


The only two phases of the committee's re- 
port discussed by the Association were the 
attempts to secure statistics of capital in 
manufacture and statistics of municipal 


| finance. As to the practicability of securing 


any adequate presentation of the capital en- 
gaged in industry, there was marked differ- 
ence of opinion. As to the painful inade- 
quacy of the statistics of municipal finance 
contained in the last census, and the impor- 


the Baltimore meeting two years ago under ' tance of sound but simple classification in 


af 


the coming enumeration, there was practical 
unanimity 

A no less noteworthy report waa presented 
on Thursday morning by the committee on 

irrency reform, also appointed at Cleve 
land a year ago, under the chairmanship of 
Prof. F. M. Taylor of the University of 
Michigan Expressly disavowing afly re 
sponsibility of the Association for the views 


presented, and making no attempt to further 





complicate the situation by the formulation 
of another comprehensive plan of reform, the 
committee expressed their own opinions aa 
to the need, objects, and methods of su 
reform in a series of candid, moderate atat 
ments 

The need of reform is found in the in 
curity of the standard, the inelasticity of the 
eirculation, and the present peculiar co 
juncture of circumstances favorable to 
form. The committee admit that to a larg 
number of economists the gold standard, ab 
stractly considered, is undesirable; but tha 
particular substitute which such economist 
favor, i. ¢., international bimetalligsm, is dé 
scribed as no longer a practical issue, and 
until it again becomes so it is highly ds 
sirable, as even the sturdiest internationa 
bimetallist will admit, that all uncertaigts 
as to the basis of the currency be removed 
This can be effected by an explicit defini 
tion of the standard in terms of gold, by 
devolving upon the banks the task of ma 


taining the convertibility to gold of oth 
forms of currency, or, if this be found in 
practicable, by a reorganization of the Trea 
sury Department with reference to the d 
of maintaining the standard 

The security of the standard once estat 
lished, some measure of elasticity should be 
introduced in the circulating note system 
and some provision made for the extension 
of banking into country districts. Note issu 
based in part upon ordinary banking assets 
and a supplementary system of branch bank 
ing, seem the best methods for accomplish 
ing these results Failing these, a number 
of familiar amendments of the national 
banking act are suggested 

In connection with the report on currency 
reform is to be mentioned Prof. F. W. Taus 
sig’s striking paper on ‘Some Aspects of the 
United States Treasury Situation in the 
Years from 1894 to 1896." The paper dea 
with the manner in which the Treasury a: 
cumulated and hoarded legal tender notes 
in these years, and more particularly dur 
ing the period from November, 1895, to Octo- 
ber, 1896. This process of hoarding green 
backs must have been the result of delibe 


' 


rate policy by the Administration; yet, 
strange to say, not a word is to be found 
concerning it in the official Treasury reports 
Just as the silver currency, issued under the 
act of 1878, proved to be excessive during 
a period of depression, and flowed back into 
the Treasury in 1884-86, so the legal tend 
ers flowed back in 1894-96. The essential 
difference was that in 1884-86 the Treasury 
was so fortunate as to have a large excess of 
receipts over expenditures, and was able 
quietiy to hoard a large volume of ajlver 
currency. This condition was lacking ig 
1894-96, and the resulting difficulties and 
disturbances may be expected, in the entir« 
absence of any means of accommodating the 
volume of the currency to the varying con- 
dition of business, to recur with any period 
of depression 


The only contribution to economic theory, 
but probably the most important single pa- 
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per, presented at the meeting, was Prof. 
John B. Clark’s profound study on ‘‘Dynamic 
Standards of Wages and Interest.’”’ Both in 


normal cost and in the analysis of the in- 
terrelation of wages and entrepreneur’s gain, 
the essay formed a weighty addition to 
the nfodern theory of distribution. It af- 
forded new evidence of the completeness 
with which Prof. Clark is developing the 
details of his economic system, and height- 
ened the eagerness with which his long- 
promised treatise is awaited. 

The session of Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to papers on American Economic 
History. In addition to Prof. Taussig’s study 
noted above, Dr. G. S. Callender presented an 
admirable essay upon the origin of internal 
improvement enterprises in the United 
States; Prof. J. C. Schwab gave a further in- 
stalment of his laborious researches into the 
financial history of the Confederate States, 
in the form of a careful survey of prices 
and price movements during the civil war; 
Prof. C. 8. Walker reviewed the course of 
recent economic changes in Massachusetts. 
The remaining papers were presented on 
Thursday afternoon by Mr. W. F. Willoughby 
on the present study of labor problems in 
France; by Mr. C. W. Curtis on municipal 
taxation as a means of public control of cor- 
poratiens; by Dr. Max West upon the nature 
of municipal franchises. In the uniformly 
high quality of the papers presented, this 
session was one of the most successful of the 
meeting. 

The arrangement of the programme per- 
mitted attendance upon the address of the 
President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Prof. George P. Fisher, on Wednes- 
day evening, and upon the session of that 
association on Thursday evening, devoted to 
papers on matters affecting the present for- 
eign policy of the United States. The social 
features of the meetings were most attrac- 
tive. Yale University, the New Haven His- 
torical Society, the local committee of ar- 
rangements, and resident members of the 
Association vied in cordiality, while some ot 
the most delightful incidents of the meeting 
were made possible by the hospitality of the 
Graduates’ Club. 

The business transacted by the Council of 
the Association was for the most part rou- 
tine. The place and time of the next meet- 
ing were fixed, after some discussion—at 
Ithaca with Cornell University, and the 
Christmas recess of 1899. The policy of spe- 
cial committees for the investigation of de- 
signated economic topics was endorsed, and 
the executive committee were authorized to 
make necessary selections and appointments, 
The affairs of the Association are in a satis- 
factory condition, and additional members 
will be welcomed upon the nomination of the 
Secretary, Prof. Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prof. Hadley was 
reélected President for the ensuing year. 

J. H. H. 


THE ABBE MORELLET. 


PARIs, December 13, 1898. 

The Abbé Morellet, so well known in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century among 
the promoters of the science of political eco- 
nomy, was a great friend of Lord Shelburne, 
who became Marquis of Lansdowne. His 
correspondence with Lord Shelburne is now 
in London, at Lansdowne House. It has just 
been published by Lord Edmund Fitzmau- 





rice, author of a Life of Lord Shelburne.* 
_The intimate relations of the Abbé Morellet 


| with English society lend a particular in- 





“The cause of peace,” says Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice in a short preface, ‘‘and the 
cause of the abolition of commercial hin- 
drances, especially of those which hamper 
the trade between France and England, are 
the causes which Morellet defends always 
and everywhere. He will say with Talley- 
rand: ‘What is a treaty of peace? It is not 
a treaty which, regulating the sum of the 
contested objects, substitutes a state of peace 
for a state of war; it must besides substitute 
friendship for hatred.’ Morellet thought that 
he saw such a peace in 1783, when the Treaty 
of Versailles, negotiated by his friend Lord 
Shelburne, put an end to war in Europe and 


recognized the independence of the English 


colonies in America.”’ 


Such a peace, a peace substituting triend- 
ship for hatred, is seldom to be obtained, and 
the close of the present century seems to 
show us, in Europe, a renewal of interna- 
tional hatred like that which embittered the 
last days of the philanthropic Morellet. 
Could he live again, he would also see how 
little progress those principles of political 
economy of which he was an ardent defend- 
er have made. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing many barriers to trade destroyed in 
France, and destroyed for ever; but he would 
now see international barriers raised all over 
the world, and protectionism in the as- 
cendant at the end of a century which prides 
itself on being an era of progress. Some of 
the letters of Morellet on the question of 
protection are singularly eloquent. Read, 
for instance, this written on the 12th of 
March, 1776, from Paris: 


“Our peasants have been delivered of the 
corvée and do not revolt in order to be 
subjected to it again. Guilds have been 
abolished, and we have as good cloth and 
as good shoes as before, and the workmen 
have not begun a civil war. We have given 
liberty to the trade in bread and meat over 
a territory of four hundred square leagues 
about the capital; bread and meat abound 
in Paris more than before. Such is the ef- 
fect of the plain policy which restores li- 
berty to us; for, as liberty is a natural 
state, and as all hindrances make on the 
contrary a forced state, if you give liberty, 
everything takes its place again and all 
is at peace.” 


Morellet, in the same letter, blames the 
English Government for its behavior towards 
the Americans: 


‘You are, unfortunately, still far from the 
principles I have set forth, though you have 
already very precious liberties. The liberty 
of commerce is still wanting. . . . Your 
Ministers have not seen that by enslaving 
and ruining the Americans they are drying 
up an abundant source of wealth and of ne- 
cessities of which the natural relations be- 
tween a metropolis and a colony, between 
people of the same blood and speaking the 
same language, would assure them the prin- 
cipal part, even if they were left completely 
free and absolutely independent. The stu- 
pid jealousy of trade which, for two centu- 
ries, has taken the place of other political fol- 
lies, makes you to-day increase the burden 
of the national debt—that is to say, impo- 
verishes you now, and will impoverish you 
more in the future, by the ruin of a vast 
country which you ought to regard as land 
added to your own. Your ministers are like 
a feudal lord who . . should make war 
on his own farmers, and seize their horses 
and set fire to their barns—which would cer- 
tainly hinder them from paying their rent 
the year after. This is the sublime policy 
against which you and a few sensible people 
have arrayed yourselves with so much force 
and reason.” 


The Abbé Morellet’s correspondence with 
*‘Lettres de VAbDbG Morellet a Lord Shelburne,’ 


Paris: Plon, Nourrit & Ole.; New York: rsen 
Pfoiffer, 1898, . wruhexs ¥ 





Lord Shelburne begins in January, 1772, and 
goes as far as 1803. We find in it details 
on Helvetius, Baron d’Holbach, Dr. Priest- 
ley, Dr. Price. Morellet takes much interest 
in English affairs. He gives his friend all 
the news of Paris, of Madame Geoffrin, of 
whom Shelburne said that she was the only 
person “whom he would like to be governed 
by’; of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse: ‘‘She 
continues to say that you are of all English- 
men the one who pleased her most—I would 
not say the most amiable, since you have 
a little aversion to that word.” 

In 1775 Turgot was appointed Controller- 
General. France was threatened with fa- 
mine, and bread became so dear that the peo- 
ple rose in various places against the bakers 
and the farmers. At Versailles a troop of 
peasants pillaged the market; in Paris four 
or five hundred people forced an entrance 
into all the bakers’ shops, and the police did 
not interfere. Turgot obtained at once from 
the King the dismissal of the Lieutenant of 
Police, named Le Noir; he took energetic 
measures, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the Parlement, and the King supported 
him against it. ‘‘The King showed himself 
very reasonable and firm.’”’ At that very mo- 
ment Necker wrote a pamphlet on ‘‘Legisla- 
tion and the Corn Trade,” which Morellet 
sent to Lord Shelburne. In it Necker attack- 
ed violently Turgot’s administration. Morel- 
let stood by Turgot. ‘Some,’ he says, ‘‘find 
the pamphlet excellent; others, among whom 
arma I, find it very bad.’”’ Turgot suppressed 
as fast as he could all privileges. 

“He has just suppressed the privileges of 
the cities of Bordeaux and of Marseilles, 
which were a great inconvenience to the 
wine trade. It is to be hoped that this ope- 
ration will bring agriculture in all the pro- 
vinces of Languedoc to a high state of pros- 
perity. You will have cheaper wine and our 
gains will be greater. Turgot continues to 
destroy all the hindrances to liberty of trade 
—-our guilds, with their privileges always fa- 
tal to industry, to the activity and the wealth 
of the nation; he attacks and suppresses all 
the rights of way, etc., all the tolls on roads 
and rivers; . .. he reforms all our municipal 
administrations, whose expenses were exces- 
sive, often without object or utility. ike 
In short, we are going in the right direction, 
and if we have only three or six years of this 
administration, there will be so much good 
done that we shall be obliged to continue, 
and I do not doubt that this will be a memo- 
rable time in the history of our monarchy.” 


When the American crisis became acute, 
Morellet wrote to Lord Shelburne (January 
5, 1777): 


“We take much interest in American af- 
fairs, and there are more partisans of liberty 
for Americans in Paris than in the whole pro- 
vince of New York. We have read with 
much pleasure the letter of Franklin to Lord 
Howe, and we wait with some impatience 
for the good news of a defeat of Gen. Corn- 
wallis. You will say, perhaps, that we are 
less the friends of liberty for Americans than 
the enemies of Great Britain, and this may 
be true of many people among us; but I am 
glad to tell you that everybody is not so 
anti-British, and that I wish you great pros- 
perity while I want the Americans to be free, 
and that many of us are of that mind.” 


Turgot was dismissed in the beginning of 
1777. Morellet regrets it, though he confesses 
to Lord Shelburne that Turgot was very 
maladroit in persuading men. He announces 
in the same letter the marriage of his niece 
to Marmontel and the illness of Madame 
Geoffrin; a little later the death of this fa- 
mous “mother of the philosophers.” 

The American war is the subject of many 
letters. Morellet never had a doubt as to 
the final triumph of the American cause; he 
told Lord Shelburne over and over again 
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that England could not bear for many years 
the expense of a war on the continent of 
America and on the high seas in all parts 
of the world. He quotes often the French 
proverb, “Les plus courtes folies sont les 
meilleures.’”” When war was declared be- 
tween France and England, the relations 
of Morellet and Lord Shelburne were not in- 
terrupted, though they became more distant 
and dificult. 

“Turgot’s rival, Necker, supports him- 
self in a difficult situation. He seems to 
conduct our finances to the general satis- 
faction. He has introduced some order and 
economy into them. He resists with courage 
the avidity of the courtiers. He maintains 
the public credit. His principles regarding 
the administration of commerce are not those 
of the men who have most reflected on the 


subject, and I count myself in that number. 
But he does not much interfere with that 


object, and leaves things as they are’ (July | 


13, 1780). 


We see by this letter that, though Mo- 
rellet was personally much attached to Tur- 
got, he could be just to Necker. He con- 
sidered the latter, however, an ordinary man, 
and he writes that “people must be mediocre 
to be called to the administration of the 
state by the sovereign. It is with you as 
with us. I think that kings have discovered 


that men of genius can only spoil every- | 
thing, and that mediocrity of mind and of | 
talent is for them aurea mediocritas. It | 
| battle-ships and standing armies; we buy 


certainly is for those who are endowed with 
it, and it conducts them surely to wealth and 
honors.”’ 

In 1782 Lord North fell from power, and a 


new cabinet was formed by Lord Rocking- | 


ham. Lord Shelburne became Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in this cabinet, while 
M. Dunning and Colonel Barré, both friends 


of Morellet, became the one Chancellor of | 


the Duchy of Lancaster, the other Treasurer 


of the Navy. ‘Yes, my lord,” writes Morel- | 


let, ‘“‘though we are divided by war, I am 
glud to see your country better governed. 
You know my cosmopolitan disposition.” 
Morellet has many interesting observa- 
tions to make on the movements of opinion 
which preceded the French Revolution. We 


find in his letters important remarks on the 
Assembly of Notables, convoked in 1787, on | 


the administration of M. de Calonne and of 
Necker, on the financial situation of France, 
on the convocation of the States-General. 
We see him becoming more and more un- 
easy as the Revolution goes on. Some of 


the changes wrought by the Constituent As- | 
sembly meet with his approval. “I con- | 


sider,’”” he says, ‘‘as established for ever con- 


sent to taxation, ministerial responsibility, | 


liberty of the press, the abolition of all | 
privileges, and even the distinction of the | 


| 


three orders; I believe, also, that the old | 


divisions of provinces which, by remaining 
separate, might have created obstacles to 
the new constitution, will cease to exist; 


and, finally, I regard all these changes as | 
the happiest event which could befall a | 


nation.” His criticisms are formulated thus: 
“I consider as defects in our new consti- 


tution [of 1791] (1) not to have established | 


two chambers; (2) not to have left to the 
King an absolute and independent veto, li- 
mited only by the obligation of consent to 
taxation and of ministerial responsibility; 
(3) not to have given sufficient power to 


the executive, which is placed in a position | 


of weakness that cannot be remedied.” 
Morellet’s fears were not vain; and the 


event soon proved that the executive power | 


was totally disarmed. 


Morellet’s relations with England were | 


long interrupted by the Revolution and by 
the war; they were resumed only after the 
peace of Amiens. Morellet early prophe- 
sied that the republican form of govern- 
ment would be followed by a military des- 
potism. His letters of December 3, 1802, 
and of January, 1803, are the last of the 
volume. He says in one: “You can form 
only a very imperfect idea of all we have 
had to suffer.” We can imagine it when 
we contrast the liberal and generous 
thoughts of Morellet with the doctrines to 
which France became a prey in the years 
of the Terror and of the Directory. 


Correspondence. 


MR. CALKINS’S PROGRAMME. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I wish to suggest that Mr. Calkins, 
in the Nation of December 5, makes some 
very heavy demands on us. I suppose we 


9 





must, as he says, “pay the twenty millions | 
| cipation. This is urged by our imperialists 


to Spain, and then give it all away.”” And 
not only that, but if we keep the islands 
wrested from Spain even for a short time, 
we buy with the twenty millions the privi- 
lege of wasting countless millions more on 


with the twenty millions the privilege of 
playing the fool. But why must we “‘se- 
cure order, religious freedom, and equality 
before the law” in those islands? We have 
neither order nor religious freedom nor 
equality before the law at home. Hadn’t we 
better first try to secure those priceless 
blessings for ourselves and our posterity? 
Is not that the duty that lies nearest to 
be done? It is a trite saying that the age 
of miracles is past. For one, I do not see 
how I can give to islanders half round the 
globe what I am not able to secure for 
myself at home. 

But admit, for a moment, that we are a 
civilized nation, and not 70,000,000 savages, 
or, what amounts to nearly the same thing, 
men of ‘dull, commonplace, untrained, in- 
coherent” minds. Admit that we could ac- 
complish what our experience has shown to 
be clearly impossible; is it our duty to 
attempt it? What duty do we owe those 
islanders, other than what we owe the rest 
of mankind, Spaniards among the rest; 
that is, freedom? And is not that debt fuily 


whole duty of man in his relations to his 
fellow-man. 

“Our true country,’ says Lowell (he puts 
it in the mouth of the Rev. Homer Wilbur, 
who never, I doubt not, preached from the 
text, “I came not to send peace on earth, but 
a sword’’)—‘‘Our true country is bounded on 
the north and the south, on the east and the 
west, by justice, and when she oversteps 
that invisible boundary line, even by so much 
as a hair’s-breadth, she ceases to be our 
mother."" The McKinley Administration has 
overstepped that invisible boundary-line by 
the width of the seas that wash Cuba, by 
half the circumference of the globe; and ws 
have lost our country. It is an overwhelming 
calamity not only to ourselves, but to all! 
mankind. A. F. HAMILTON 


GRANVILLE, O., December 24, 1594. 





THE SUPPOSED LINCOLN PARALLEL 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Mr. Lincoln became President under 
pledges not to interfere with slavery; yet 
within two years he issued the edict of eman- 


and expansionists as a reason why we may 
seize Cuba, notwithstanding the solemn 
pledge made by Congress to Cuba and to the 
world just before the declaration of war 
against Spain. Mr. McKelway (who, unfor- 
tunately for his past reputation, seems try- 
ing to pose as the ideal Jingo), for one, bas 
publicly urged this argument’, and it is of 
such a popular and taking kind that its 
fallacy needs pointing out before, by constant 
repetition, it becomes stereotyped 

The proposition as to Mr. Lincoln is true. 
He represented the general sentiment of the 
Republican party. The writer was able to 
say to one of the most prominent citizens in 
Lynchburg, Va., after the beginning of the 
war: “I am a Republican, and live in a KR: 
publican town, in a Republican State; my 
profession makes me acquainted with the 
ideas of the people; I know what they say at 
their firesides; and there is not the slightest 
wish to interfere with slavery in the South- 
ern States, where we believe it is guaranteed 


| by the Constitution. We think it ag evil, 


discharged when we simply let them alone? | 


I do not see, then, how I am “bound in 
conscience and before the world to take care 
of the helpless people whose cause we rashly 
took in hand.” I cannot take care of myself 
and my family. Every day my own liberty 
and those of my neighbors are trampled 
under foot by war, humbug, and imperialism. 
But I am surely as much bound in conscience 
as Mr. Calkins or Dr. McKinley—unless, in- 
deed, they have done the people in question a 
wrong in overthrowing the Spanish autho- 
rity; and this Dr. McKinley at least indig- 
nantly denies. 

It is no man’s duty to govern any other 
man. The affirmative of the proposition is 
a rank absurdity. It is no man’s duty to 
take care of another man while the latter is 


and are opposed to its farther extension. 
The Abolitionist candidate for Governor, 
Gerrit Smith, only polled a little over 6,000 
votes in the great Empire State of New 
York.” 

The fallacy lies in the application. Mr. 
Lincoln's pledges were made on the supposi- 
tion of continued peace. War breaks all 
bonds and changes all conditions. The sol- 
emn pledge made by Congress about Cuba, 
on the other hand, was made with the full 
expectation of war, and even a confidence in 
a successful war. The circumstances have 


| not changed. They are precisely what Con- 
| gress contemplated when it gave the pledge. 


learning to govern himself. Our first duty | 
| to all islanders and all men is to let them 


alone. Our second duty is to let them alone. 
Our third duty is to LeT THEM ALONE. Here 
we have the great fundamental higher law of 
liberty, which, to my mind, comprises the 





Is there any parallel here for a moralist? 
W. ALLEN JOHNBON. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., December 30, 1598, 





SENATOR HANNA'S NAVAL IDEAS. 


To THE Ep!tTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It seems to me that the real objection 
on the part of Senator Hanna of Ohio to the 
increase of the navy recommended by Secre- 
tary Long is not on account of economy, nor 
on account of the progress made from time 
to time in ship construction, but because the 
money asked for the increase of the navy is 
desired for the shipping subsidies called for 
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in the measure recently introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Hanna himself. An argument 
against building ships for the navy because 
ships improve in type and efficiency from 
time to time, is similar to the objection urged 
by the small boy to washing his face—be- 
cause it would get dirty again. 

The close of the war with Spain leaves the 
navy in an absolute sense no stronger than 
it was before the destruction of the Maine, 
while in a relative sense, with the duties of 
the protection and defence of our new insular 
acquisitions, and (above all) with our ap- 
pearance in the réle of an Asiatic Power, we 
are very much weaker as a naval Power than 
before. 

Destructive criticism is of course easy and 
cheap, while criticism of a constructive na- 
ture is difficult to be had; still, it may not 
be too late for Senator Hanna and others to 
realize that the only statesmanlike way of 
avoiding the necessity of a very natural in- 
crease of the navy and naval expenditure 
is to resign the Philippines to their inhabi- 
tants, or to exchange them for British isl- 
ands near our own coasts. By the latter 
method our naval power and responsibilities 
will be more self-centred and hence less ex- 
travagant in their necessities. H. 





THE PROFESSOR AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The “American Professor’ contribut- 
ing the leading article to the December Hdu- 
cational Rericw claims for his colleagues 
more liberal salaries, larger authority, and 
more leisure. He has my hearty support, 
and I wish his arguments might be brought 
to the notice of all trustees and others con- 
cerned. But another desideratum in uni- 
versity administration has been suggested to 
me (not for the first time) by his article 
which has in view the advancement and in- 
creased influence of the American university. 
1 refer to the proper use, on the part of the 
American professor, of such authority as he 
enjoys. So far as I am aware, the professor 
in the higher institutions has,as a rule, pret- 
ty free control over his own department; but 
my observation has been that such control is 
not always exercised for the best interests of 
the department and of the institution, and, 
hence, of the higher learning. To make a 
long story short, human weakness of one 
sort or other frequently causes the professor 
to fail either in having the right men ap- 
pointed as assistants or in sufficiently en- 
couraging the younger instructors to do their 
share of the higher university work. .In the 
course of years, not one, but many such 
cases have come to my notice. The failure 
to get out of the younger elements of 
the faculty the best that is in them has a 
retarding influence on university develop- 
ment, quite as much, possibly, as the older 
professors’ poor pay and lack of leisure; it 
is one of the causes of the continued pre- 
ponderance of preparatory work even in some 
of our greatest universities—not in all, and 
not in all departments alike; the most ex- 
treme cases occurring probably in the mo- 
dern languages, where elementary work is 
the rule and philological, post-graduate study 
the exception. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for many a professor, faculty, and president 
to use such authority as they have for the 


advancement of higher education. Greater | 
influence in university management, more | 


money, and more leisure, it is to be hoped, 


will also be theirg in due time. In regard | 





to salary, however, the status of the in- 
structor or assistant is also deserving of con- 
sideration’ but this concerns the trustee. 
As one of the older, I feel free to plead for 
the younger. X. 


Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish im- 
mediately, in one volume at a low price, all 
the requirements in English for ‘‘careful 
study” for the years 1900-1992, as prescribed 
by the Joint Conference of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools on Requirements in English 
for Admission to Colleges. The contents 
are from Macaulay, Milton, Shakspere, and 
Burke. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have just imported ‘The 
Dreyfus Case,’ by F. C. Conybeare. Mr. 
Conybeare is probably better informed about 
all the intricacies of the cause célébre than 
any other Englishman, and his analysis of 
the documents and of the various stages of 
trial and retrial is marked by an acuteness 
and vigor which his unconcealed belief that 
Dreyfus is innocent does not at all impair. 
His work is an excellent preparation for an 
understanding of the further legal proceed- 
ings. 

‘Angels’ Wings’ is the title selected by 
Edward Carpenter for a series of essays upon 
art and life, to be published soon by the 
Macmillan Co. The same firm will begin 
publication next month of Bird-Lore, a bi- 
monthly popular magazine of ornithology, 
edited by Frank M. Chapman. It will be 
the organ of the Audubon societies for the 
protection of birds. 

A promising offshoot of the admirable 
‘Encyclopadia of Sport’ recently reviewed by 
us upon its completion is ‘The Sportsman’s 
Year-book,’ edited by two of the contributors 
to the ‘Encyclopedia,’ Messrs. C. 8. Colman 
and A. H. Windsor (London: Lawrence & 
Bullen’. its aim, as suggested by Mr. 
Aflalo, is ‘‘a Sportsman’s Whitaker,’’ and so 
it embodies the rules of the chief English 
sports and games, and takes due notice of 
“events.’"’ Inactive games, like cards or 
chess, find no plave here. The arrangement 
is alphabetical, from Angling to Yachting. 
Appendices treat of books of the year to No- 
vember, 1898; and deaths. Typographically 
the volume is all that could be desired, and 
it will fit upon the same shelf with Whita- 
ker. 

The eighth issue of Minerva (Strassburg: 
Triibner; New York: Lemcke & Buechner) 
conveys the gratifying editorial assurance 
that the enterprise is now on a firm founda- 
tion. Among the learned institutions either 
newly admitted or more thoroughly exhibited 
in their faculties and personnel, those of 
Canada are remarked. Non-German institu- 
tions now first begin to have their various 
chairs described in the appropriate vernacu- 
lar, to avoid error in translating; but this 
change is too extensive to take place all at 
once, In view of the scientific congresses 
convoked for 1960, Winerva will next year 
publish as full a list as possible, with par- 
ticulars as to place and date of meeting 
and programme. A _ portrait of the great 
Russian international jurist Martens serves 
as frontispiece to this welcome issue of an 
invaluable clue to the labyrinth of the 
‘learned world.” 

From Lemcke & Buechner we receive 
also the second volume of that other im- 
portant and in a certain sense kindred un- 





| 
| 


| 


| 





’ 


dertaking, the German Poole—Bibliographie 
der Deutschen Zeitschriften-Litteratur,’ em- 
bracing not only the German periodical 
literature of 1897, but additions to the 1896 
record (Leipzig: Andria's Nachfolger). The 
399 publications here indexed are most con- 


| veniently displayed in numerical order on a 


single folding sheet. This is, we may re- 
mind our readers, a subject-index. 

Through the Musée Social is published a 
work on ‘Les Industries Monopolisées aux 
Etats-Unis,’ by Paul de Rousiers. After 
giving a history of the more important 
Trusts, interspersed with observations based 
upon a visit to this country, M. Rousiers 
concludes that concentration of industry is 
a perfectly normal movement; but mono- 
poly is based upon some exceptional con- 
dition, which always owes something to ar- 
tifice. The Standard Oil Trust rests upon 
an element “essentially artificial,’’ the me- 
thods of railroad management, a “disorder 
purely American.’’ In coal the small ope- 
rator was crowded out by the larger, and 
the railroads aided. Sugar rests upon the 
tariff, and iron and steel did derive sup- 
port from the customs duties, but have 
outgrown them, and now stand on an abun- 
dance of cheap material and highly spe- 
cialized methods of manufacture. The au- 
thor expresses surprise at the duties on pig 
iron and steel rails in the Dingley bill. In 
the case of the Whiskey Trust, he attributes 
too much influence to the tariff and the 
prohibition movement, and not enough to 
the internal-revenue legislation. In muni- 
cipal concerns he beiieves less danger 
threatens from private Trusts than from 
such state Trusts as exist in France. With- 
out being a profound book, this essay is 
pleasant and suggestive reading, and con- 
tains not a few remarkable statements. The 
“big four’’ become persons, and the early 
Presidents are made to come from Virginia, 
Georgia. and Maryland. The earlier work of 
Von Halle has been liberally drawn upon. 

Pope Leo XIII., notwithstanding his near- 
ly ninety years, is still a devotee of the 
Muses. In honor of the anniversary of the 
conversion of King Clovis, he has composed 
a Latin hymn entitled ‘The Baptism of 
Clovis.”” It begins with the line ‘‘Vivat 
Christus, qui diligit Francos,’’ a sentiment 
that has aroused enthusiasm throughout 
France, ‘‘the most faithful daughter of the 
Church.”’ Cardinal Langénieux, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, intrusted the poem to 
the Paris composer Théodore Dubois, with 
instructions to convert it into an oratorio. 
This was done, but not in time for the great 
celebration in Rheims in December. It will, 
however, be rendered later by an orchestra 
of 150 pieces and a chorus of 200 voices, male 
and female. According to the report of the 
Frankfurter-Zeitung, the oratorio consists of 
three parts, one treating of the baptism of 
Clovis, a second of the heroism of Chris- 
tianity, a third of the triumph of Christ. 

The Social Democrats of Germany make 
ample use of the periodical press and of 
book concerns in the interest of their pro- 
paganda. The chief organ is the Vorwarts 
of Berlin, which has a subscription list of 
52,000, and paid a profit during the past 
twelve months of 53,000 marks into the trea- 
sury of the party. In all, the party pub- 
lishes 68 papers in Germany, of which 37 
appear six days in the week and 16 are bi- 


| weeklies and the rest weeklies, 


The protagonists of Social Democratic 
ideas and ideals have united in a literary 
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venture of an international character, name- 
ly, the production of a history of Social De- 
mocracy, the propaganda in each country to 
be treated by separate authors and in sepa 
rate volumes. The German number of this 
contemplated series has appeared in the ‘Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Sozialdemocratie,’ by 
Franz Mehring, the veteran editor of the 
Berlin Volkszeitung. The work is in two 
good-sized volumes of 1,136 pages. large oc- 
tavo, altogether, and is published by Dietz 
in Stuttgart. Significantly, the price per vol- 
ume is only 3.60 marks, as the history is evi- 
dently intended for wide circulation, and is 
practically an apologia pro domo. The ordi- 
nary rules of objective historiography sit 
lightly on the shoulders of Mehring; and 
to outsiders his presentation of the immedi- 
ate past is chiefly interesting and important 
as ap exhibition of how modern political 
and social developments look through So- 
cial Democratic spectacles. The author is 
himself a representative rather of the older 
school of Social Democrats, of which prob- 
ably the best exponent in Germany is 
Liebknecht, who are characterized more by 
their bitter antagonism to the existing or- 
der of things than by a wise and carefully 
digested method of effecting a change, which 
is seemingly the ambition of the newer 
school. The work is particularly severe in 
its denunciation of the Hohenzollerns and of 
Bismarck. 

ln France the central Government has in 
recent years taxed bicycles to the extent of 
ten francs annually for each wheel, receiv- 
ing from this source a revenue of four mil- 
lions. Recently the tax has been reduced to 
six francs. The number of wheels in France 
is now computed at more than half a mil- 
lion. 

By a special ukase of the Czar, the most 
northeasterly point in Asia, hitherto known 
as ‘‘East Cape,” is to bear the Russian 
name of Cape Deshneff. The object is thus 
to vindicate for Russia a priority in the dis- 
covery of Bering Strait, which was first 
discovered by the Russian Deshneff in 1648, 
while the Dane Bering did not arrive in 
these waters until 1728. The claims of 
Deshneff in this regard have recently been 
thoroughly investigated by the Russian Arc- 
tic explorer and specialist Ferdinand von 
Wrangel, on the basis of whose report this 
new geographical term has been officially in- 
troduced by the Russian Government. 

The glaciers of North America are describ- 
ed by Prof. I. C. Russell in the opening arti- 
cle of the Geographical Journal for Decem- 
ber, in which he calls attention to the fact 
that America is the only continent which 
‘furnishes characteristic examples of all the 
types of glaciers now known.’’ This is fol- 
lowed by a brief account of two oceanogra- 
phical expeditions, in whicu it is said that 
the material procured by the closing nets 
shows that ‘‘the intermediate waters of the 
ocean, from about 100 fathoms beneath the 
surface down to about 100 fathoms above the 
bottom,’’ are inhabited, contrary to Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz’s observations, Prof. P. 
Geddes treats of the influence of geographi- 
cal conditions on social development, and 
Dr. Sambon, in a suggestive paper on the 
acclimatization of Europeans in_ tropical 
lands, contends that the great obstacle to 
tropical colonization is not to be found in 
the climate—that is, heat and moisture—‘‘but 
it is with living organisms, from man, wild 
beasts, and snakes to protozoa and bacteria, 
that we have to struggle for existence."’ The 


achievements in tropical pathology by Pas 
teur, Koch, and others lead him to believ: 

‘that the diseases of the tropics are greatly 
under our own control.” 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for De 
cember contains an account, by Mrs. Theodore 
Bent, of a visit to the island of Sokotra. on 
the east coast of Africa. She dwells par 
ticularly on its strange vegetation, especially 
the dragon's-biood, cucumber, and frankin 
cense trees. In one place the explorers came 
to a valley entirely full of the latter tree 
“with rich red leaves like autumn tints, and 
clusters of blood-red flowers. No one touches 
the tree here, and this natural product of 
the island is completely ignored. There are 
myrrhs, also ignored, and other gum-produc 
ing plants."" Some Ethiopic, but no Greek 
inscriptions were found. The other contents 
are: the oceanographical results of the 
Austro-Hungarian deep-sea expeditions, an 
abstract of a lecture by Prof. Suess on the 
asymmetry of the northern hemisphere, and 
a description of the difficulties attending a 
journey, by sea, from Shanghai to Tientsin 
and back. 

Among the various subjects treated in the 
Consular Reports for December is ‘‘Nuts as 
food in foreign countries,’’ from which it ap 
pears that in 1896 the production of filberts 
about Trebizond was 38,518,771 pounds, the 
greater part of which is exported to Mar 
seilles, Trieste, and Italy. There is also an 
interesting account of Tientsin, which was 
formerly a military station only, but ‘‘to-day 
it is the home of a million people, with an 
annual import and export trade aggregating 
$42,250,000." It has macadamized streets, on 
which there are ‘‘three and even four-story 
brick buildings, gas works"’; and now pipes 
(from New York) for a very elaborate and 
perfect water system are being laid. It is 
the terminus of the Imperial Chinese Rall- 
way, of which 320 miles of road have been 
constructed (80 miles in double track), and 
125 are now under construction. During the 
eleven months ending in June there were 
carried 1,216,885 passengers and 1,870,118 
tons of freight. ‘The traffic is rapidly in- 
creasing, and already the road is paying 
handsome dividends.” 

In a late number of the Monthly Weather 
Review, the probable state of the sky along 
the path of the total eclipse of May 28, 1900, 
is shown from observations made by the 
United States Weather Bureau, according to 
the method originated by Prof. Todd. Re- 
sults are given from May 15 to June 15 last, 
on the same plan as last year, and a third 
report will be issued in 1899. In general the 
line runs from New Orleans to Norfolk, with 
better probabilities in the northern portions of 
Georgia and Alabama, at the southern end 
of the Appalachian Mountains, than nearer 
the coast line in either direction—-towards 
the Gulf or towards the Atlantic. In both 
years the percentage of cloudiness was three 
times greater near the coast than in those 
portions of the track lying in Georgia and 
Alabama. Stations a few miles southeast of 
Atlanta will be very favorably situated, and 
the railway service throughout the totality 
belt is ample 


—Under the modest title of a ‘biblio- 
graphical note’’ Miss Dixon has given a 
sketch of the ‘Florentine Wool Trades in 
the Middle Ages,’ issued by the Royal His- 
torical Society. It is a most suggestive pa- 
per, imperfect as it confessedly is. Why 
should Florence, unfavorably situated for 
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’ 


where sheep-raising was an important indus. 


try, have come to occupy a leading position 


in the wool trade of medi@val Furope* 
Miss Dixon show that t was the enere 
of the people that overcame enormous 4i 


advantages. Certain Lombards, banished to 
North Germany early in the eleventh cen 
tury, learned the art of wool-weaving. and 
formed an industrial and devout fraternity 


ef the Umiliati Returning to It 





few years, they continued their . 
now recognized by the Pope as a religious 
order, and became influential through their 
business abilities. The Florentine Republie, 
alert for commercial advantage, invited them 
to come to Florence and establish a great 
training school of industry. Here they form 
ed a local industry under the guilds of Lana 
or wool, and Calimala, or merchants in for 
eign cloths As the citizen of the time was 
bound to live within the city walls, he had 
a profound contempt for agriculture, and to 
encourage wool-raising would be beyond his 
comprehension Hence it is that the laws 
of these republics bearing upon industrial 
life are full of foresight and good sense 
while those bearing on agriculture or rural 


life seem dictated by prejudice and jealousy 


Fine cloth could not be made from the 
coarse wool of Italy, and commercial cond! 
tions forbade the importation of fine wools 
from Spain, Flanders, or England. The Flo- 
rentines began by buying the coarsely work 
ed cloths of North Germany, and brought 
them home to refine and redye Before 
very long the merchants of Calimala were 
doing a brisk trad, in cloth of excellent qua 
ilty. Torselli, or great bales of rough for 
eign cloth, poured into Florence from North 
western Europe, and were carded, sheared, 
cut, and dyed. By the preliminary opera 
tions the exterior roughness or outside layer 
was skilfully removed, and the result was a 
woollen cloth much finer than any of native 
Italian manufacture, capable of taking a most 
delicate dye. And in this latter branch al 
so the Florentines speedily outdistanced all 
rivals. The cloth was now stretched, ca- 
lendered, and rolled, and returned upon the 
market with a greatly enhanced value. At 
once it was in high demand in Italy; next 
it was exported to the East, and there ex 
changed for dyes, chemicals, and other pro 
ducts of Asia; and at length reappeared in 
the very markets of Northwestern Europe 
from which it had originally come."" The 
rules of the guild were expressly framed to 
interfere with the liberty of the subject to 
cheat, and, with stringent police regulations 
against fraud or imperfect workmanship, 
the industry throve. With the increased de- 
mand it became profitable to import fine 
foreign wools, and the guild of Lana, for- 
bidden to touch foreign fabrics, brought tn 
the raw material which the Calimala was 
forbidden to fabricate. The trade in wool 
and cloths thus enabled a local manufacture 
to grow which soon overflowed the limits of 
the Republic, and controlled the wool! trade 
of Europe for centuries. Had the Floren 
tines imposed a prohibitive duty on wools 
and woollens to encourage the raising of 
sheep and the manufacture of cloths, they 
would never have enjoyed more than a local 
market. These Arti or guilds were not sup 
preseed until 17790. 


Stopford Brooke's ‘English Literature 
from the Beginning to the Norman Con 
quest’ (Macmillan) is something better than 


war or commerce, and far from any region ' a mere condensation of his ‘History of Early 
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English Literature.’ The later work pre- 
sents 388 widely leaded pages to the 600 
closely printed pages of the earlier; includes 
prose as well as poetry; and covers an ad- 
ditional period of a century and a half. Yet, 
through the excision of otiose matter and 
through observance of the laws of literary 
perspective, a cumbrous book has been made 
a well-regulated book, and there is no sense 
of loss. The main defect of the earlier work 
was the incessant outcropping of suggestive 
but frequently questionable speculation. We 
will‘not say that this abuse is entirely done 
away with in this volume, but it is very 
largely abated. The author is doubtless well- 
advised to centre the interest on the histo- 
rical background and on the coloring of the 
sagas in the earlier period, where the mate- 
rials are fragmentary, but the treatment 
here is still a bit too discursive and vague. 
We doubt, teo, whether it is advisable in @ 
work of this kind to make so much of the 
theory of the season-myth in the interpre- 
tation of ‘“‘Beowulf.’’ Two things in Mr. 
Brooke’s treatment of Old English literature 





are conspicuous—insistence upon the feeling 
for nature in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and upon | 
the importance of the Celtic element in Eng- 
lish literature. To this last point the au- 
thor recurs in the present volume with re- 
doubled confidence and emphasis, placing the 
Celtic influence in importance far above the | 
later French or Italian influence. Most read- 
ers will turn to the discussion of the ques- 
tion (throughout chapter i, and at pages 
293 and following) as the matter of great- 
est actuality in the book. The speculation is 
ingeniously presented, but it still remains 
speculation. Mr. Brooke’s style is some- | 
times dull, and there is a good deal of awk- | 
ward English in the book: ‘‘refuged’’ (at | 
pages 16 and 214), ‘‘delightsome’” (23), ‘‘over- | 
worked” (for worked over, 44), “longish” | 
(47), “‘couraging’’ (50), ‘tas he tops the hill” | 
(71), ‘“‘ganging’’ and ‘‘gangers,’’ passim, 
“‘uleerous welter’’ (75), ‘‘peopleship’’ (78), 
“weirded” (79), “hosters’’ (90), ‘‘fleeting- 
ness’ (158), “roomed” (169), ‘‘to ready’’ 
(178), “‘a recklessness all round of the pre- 
sent” and “a fierce and claiming individuali- 
ty’’ (296), are locutions not to be encourag- 
ed. At the bottom of page 76 appears a sen- 
tence of uncomfortable levity, and misprints 
or other errors are to be noted at pages 204, 
24%, 250, and 296. A history of the Middle 
English period, to follow, is hinted at on 
page 36. 





—-Dr. Brandes’s two new books—the one 
a volume of verse, ‘Ungdomsvers,’ the other | 
a warm tribute of friendship to the late 
Julius Lange, the art historian—have each | 
in their way been events of the season in 
the Scandinavian literary world. Indeed, 
the latter volume has already reached a se- 
cond edition, no small tribute to a book 
in a little country like Denmark. In the 
charming letters which form the greater 
part of it, there is much pleasant and al- 
ways original talk on art questions, there 
are interesting glimpses of people and places, 
and, above all, a delightful picture of a man 
of genial humor at the most interesting 
period of his life. Julius Lange, who died 
in 1896 at the age of fifty-eight, was one | 
of the defining forces in modern Danish 
msthetics and art criticism; these letters, | 
however, come from a period anterior to his | 
principal academic and literary activity. 





Those who may have tried to distil the 
Danish national character from the modern 
literature of Denmark will find something | 


typically Danish in Lange. There was, as 
Dr. Brandes says, “something about him 
which might perhaps be described as the 
finest flower of the Danisk nature, something 
very difficult to define, something which is 
bound up in the character of our language 
and our ideals, a concentrated essence of 
Danish earnestness and Danish playfulness, 
of Danish melancholy and Danish irony— 
something which is on that account never 
found outside of Denmark.” It would be 
impertinent to say anything at this late date 
of Dr. Brandes’s masterly power of mak- 
ing the people ef whom he writes live again 
for us; but almost nowhere has this plastic, 
artistic side of his genius shown itself in 
such attractive colors as in this volume on 
his dead friend. With exemplary self-ef- 
facement, where self-effacement was diffi- 
cult, he seems to have concentrated all his 
effort on painting an unforgettable portrait. 
One could, indeed, have wished that he had 
at times been less self-effacing; it would, for 
instance, have given the little book a new 
value had it been possible to publish the 
editor’s share in the correspondence. But, 
with the exception of one letter, Lange had 
destroyed all Brandes’s letters to him which 
might have been included here. 


—In the volume of youthful poetry, whose 
appearance we have already mentioned, it 
is also the personal element that attracts us 
most. One misses in the majority of these 
little poems the singing qualities of the born 
lyric poet; only occasionally do we feei 
that the poet’s inner life has found its hap- 
piest mode of expression in the lyric. But, 
none the less, these poems have a deep in- 
terest for us as the personal ‘‘confessions’’ 
of an intellectual leader of men. They, too, 


| mirror the struggles of the young Denmark 


of thirty years ago to get out ‘nto the main 
stream of European thought. The note that 
recurs most frequently in these poems is a 
note of defiance: “‘Trods alt!’ (In spite of 
everything!). No one in our time has earned 
more worthily the honor to be numbered 
among Heine’s “soldiers in the Liberation 
War of Humanity” than Georg Brandes. 
But there are fighters and fighters. In the 
modern world there are still plenty of sol- 
diers of the old Thirty Years’ War type, 
soldiers to whem fighting is the business 
and joy of life. But there are others upon 
whose nature battle is forced as a kind of 
Hamlet task; every blow they strike leaves 
a furrow upon their souls, every battle won 
is won at an inner sacrifice. Is it too much 
to see in the personality these lyric con- 
fessions disclose, one of these essentially 
modern “Ritter des heiligen Geistes,” fiery 


| and highstrung, but with the sensitive soul 


of the poet and the artist? 





LOWELL, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Loom and Spindle; or, Life among the Early 
Mill Giris. By Harriet H. Robinson. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1898. 


This little book makes its appeal to many 
classes of readers. It tells a tale which is 
quite true, in a style which is as attractive 
as it is sincere and unaffected; it describes 
a very curious phase of factory life in this 
country which is Hkely to remain unique; 


|; and it adds some characteristic traits and 
| glimpses of the New Engiand spirit and 


manners in the early part of the century. Its 
vivid reminiscences of Lowell sixty years ago 


| will also, of course, especially appeal to 


the recollection of those who knew that 


® 














town before the fifties, or those who are in- 
terested in its chronicles and antiquities. 

Mrs. Robinson was one of that remark- 
able band of young women who came to 
Lowe!l when the cotton manufactory was 
first started in this country. She thought 
Lowell a small Utopia at that time, though 
Mr. Bellamy would have severely criticised 
many of its regulations. On the other hand, 
the girls themselves would have been very 
much astonished at Mr. Bellamy’s notion of 
an honest day’s work. They came from 
homes in the country, ‘“‘the flowers gathered 
from a thousand hi:lsides and green valleys 
of New England,” as Whittier called them in 
a flowery rhetorical burst; but these lilies 
of the field were more than willing to toil 
and spin, and relaxed themselves with lite- 
rary labors when their long day’s work was 
over. They were mostly of a strong and su- 
perior Yankee stock. Mrs. Robinson came 
of a family of Quakers who settled first in 
Dover, N. H., in 1705; her - great-grand- 
father, William Brown of Cambridge, 
sold to the corporation of Harvard Co!- 
lege a large portion of the _ present 
site of the university buildings. She had, 
therefore, in common with many of her 
mates, that strain of blue blood which is not 
recognized in the peerage lists, but which 
has left its positive trace in so many West- 
ern hamlets and institutions, and which 
contributed so profoundly to the success of 
our early experiment in democracy. This 
class of girls—a picked class—dropped down 
into the midst of an artificially protected 
life, which happened to suit, in some re- 
spects, their previous training and habits. 
They were a community under special rules 
and control. The boarding-houses were pro- 
vided by the manufacturing company, whose 
officials claimed and maintained a semi-au- 
tocratic oversight over the habits and morals 
of their employees. These officials were, how- 
ever, educated andablegentlemen of high cha- 
racter, and the general intent of their despot- 
ism was judicious and benevolent. The corpo- 
ration required children under fourteen to at- 
tend school three months in the year. The 
girls were required by their contract to at- 
tend some religious service regularly; they 
were even at first obliged to contribute a 
small monthly sum towards the support of 
the “Established Church’ (the Episcopal); 
and finally, when they quit work, they re- 
ceived an honorable discharge. 

These somewhat intrusive regulations 
worked well enough, because they fell in 
with the temper and bringing up of the 
girls, who were disposed to carry them out 
obediently. The boarding-houses were com- 
fortable, and were at first subsidized by the 
corporation; the life in them was moral and 
marked by a certain degree of refinement. 
“The young ladies,’’ says Dickens, “had the 
use of pianos.”” They had also the character- 
istic Yankee thirst for knowledge and self- 
culture. They snatched a moment from their 
work at the loom to read or to commit to 
memory a poem; they were not too tired in 
the evening to attend lectures, and to flatter 
the lecturer by taking notes assiduously. 
They founded the earliest women’s clubs in 
the country for mutual improvement, and 
they edited and published for some years 
the Lowell Offering, a periodical which was 
noticed in England and France, in which 
Mrs. Robinson first practised her skilful 
pen, and which was quite as good literature 
as the ‘“Friendship’s Garlands’ and the 
“BKlegant Extracis’’ that were current at the 
time. A large part of this exuberant intel- 
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lectual activity was undoubtedly due to the 
natural bent of Puritan strain and Yankee 
energy. It was in the blcod. One might still 
board the train from Lowell to Boston a few 
years ago, and hear the ancient pop-corn 
peddler inquire, ‘“‘Wa’al, how did you like 
the lecture last night?’ 

Mrs. Robinson fell in love with her life 
on the Merrimack, and apparently even with 
the factory régime. She thinks that the 
present factory-girls might renew the same 
intellectual interests which she and her 
friends once pursued, and that the Utopia 
of her recollections might be charmed into 
existence once more. She tells of a visit 
made to Lowell not long ago. She found the 
boarding-houses rather dilapidated, the work 
in certain rooms trying on account of the 
heat. She thinks the status of the factory po- 
pulation is reduced from what it was in her 
time. She addressed the young women at the 
‘People’s Club.”” She thought they looked tir- 
ed and hopeless; “it was plainly to be seen 


that they did not gototheir labor with the ju- | 


bilant feeling the old mill-girls used to have; 


that their work was drudgery done without | 


aim or purpose.” She believes that the pre- 
sent “corporations” are at fault, and recom- 
mends as a solution of the perplexities of 
the cotton factories the system which pre- 
vailed in her own time. “It embraced the 


then novel idea that corporations have souls | 


and should exercise a paternal influence over 
the lives of their operatives.’’ This, indeed, is 
the thesis of her closing chapter. She speaks 
of the factory as her ‘‘alma mater,”’ and of 
her life as a “lost Eden,’ which she wishes 
she could restore to the workers of the pre- 
sent day. 

A year’s residence in Lowell and some accu- 
rate observation would give Mrs. Robinson 
good reason to change her opinion, and to take 
a very different view of the situation. 
have changed since she lived in this city of 
spindles, but they have changed almost ex- 
clusively for the better. We are convinced 
that the present factory-girls would not to~ 


Times | 


lerate the Eden which she recommends. Its | 


enchantment lives largely in Mrs. Robinson's 


memories of the distant morning of youth. 
The wonder is, in fact, that she and her | 
mates could stand such work and such play, | 


and where they got their nerves of steel and 
their Amazonian constitutions. 
however, is a simple one. 
from the country, they took long vacations, 
and, as a rule, they did not come to stay. 
Their labor in the factory was only an epi- 


The secret, | 
They came fresh | 


| selves. 


sode. Mrs. Robinson, when she was ten years | 
old, began work at five in the morning and | 


quit it at seven in the evening; she com~ 


plains that she never could make up the | 


sleep which that little girl of ten lost in the 
mornings. 
thirteen hours—it is now ten; the time for 
meals is longer now; no work at all is done 
on Saturday afternoon. No child under four. 
teen is allowed by law to be employed at 
all. Thoughtful employers have seen that 
it pays to keep the operatives physically ana 
mentally fit for their work. They have co 
operated in securing the enactment of en- 
lightened legislation which applies not only 


The actual working-day was then | 


to hours, but to safety and sanitary mea- | 


sures. The boarding-houses have fallen into 
decay because the boarding-house system 
has fallen gradually into disuse. Instead of 


these, the tendency—an entirely natural and 
proper one—is for families to make homes, 
and these homes are, as a rule, detached and 
surrounded by a plot of ground. 


The danger of overcrowding which Mrs 
Robinson apprehends, exists in only ene spot 
in Lowell, and that is in the settlement 
known as “Little Canada”; but this place is 
really only a half-way house for new ar- 
rivals. Of this spot a French Canadian 
house-builder observes: ‘“‘A Canadian family 
moves in there and sleeps all together till 
they have a hundred dollars; then they buy 
a cottage and move out and another set 
moves in.’” Even in this crowded spot, the 
pitched battles which Mrs. Robinson de- 
scribes so truthfully as once taking place 
every day on “The Acre,”’ would not now be 
tolerated by public sentiment, not to speak 
of the police. That Irish settlement, ‘The 
Acre,’’ its shanties and its riots, are things 
of the past. It is now built up with decent 


habitations, and its occupants are as a rule | 


decent and orderly citizens. The fact is 
that the process of education and ameliora- 
tion which Mrs. Robinson so earnestly and 
honestly desires (and all of us too, for that 
matter) is steadily going on and showing 
itself in the younger generation. They do 
not go in for literature, perhaps; but their 
energy and enterprise are shown in other 
directions; they have an honorable ambition 
and self-respect, they like their children to 
dress better and to stand higher in the social 
scale than they did themselves. Any one 


open, will notice these changes going on in 
his neighborhood. The Canadians, in par- 
ticular, are thrifty, industrious, and clever; 
one sees among them often the employee 
transformed into employer, the mason or 
carpenter into the builder and contractor, the 
laborer into the capitalist. The partition 
that divides these two characters is in our 
country very thin and removable; both are, 
in fact, often taken by the same man, and 
it cannot reasonably be supposed that, in 
such cases, he plays alternately the part of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Yet this is exactly what Mrs. Robinson im- 
plies in her appeals to mill-owners and ma- 
nagers. She entreats them to beware of 
strikes, to avoid “degrading their working- 
people to the level of the same class in 
other countries, and to mix a little con- 
science with their capital,’’ as if mill-owners 
and managers lived in another sphere, and 


| cessity 





18 


grief--he must either shut up his mill for 
want of a market, or have it shut up by a 
strike. This ts the real state of things: em 
ployers and employed al! turn round and 
move geared to the same iron wheels of ne 
We have in mind at this moment a 
large woollen manufactory which is closed 


| for three months. The shut-down brings d's 


> 


} 


tress and privation upon the population of a 
small town. Yet {it is owned by a family 
of most genuine philanthropists, who deep 
ly sympathize with their people and have an 
enlightened aim and destre to improve their 
lot. They dare not make up goods which 
they cannot sell. 

Those who have had most experience know 
best the difficulty of exercising “a protect- 
ing care and parental influence over the ope 
ratives."” What the operatives want first and 
foremost is just and fair dealing: what they 
want next is to be let alone. They love in 
dependence, they dislike interference, they 
tolerate benevolence only in misfortune, and 
in its most disguised and delicate forms 
Some years ago there was in Connecticut a 
manufactory which in various ways seemed 
to offer an ideal pattern of the sort which 
Mrs. Robinson is seeking. The building and 
the grounds were decorated with flowers, the 
skylights were of stained glass, lunches were 


| provided for the younger people, and all this 
who lives in the city and keeps his eyes | 


were made of different flesh and blood from 
the working-people; whereas, they have in 
| cause they have the “right of way'’—the pos- 
| session of the market, the control of abun- 


most cases sprung from the ranks them- 
In point of fact, next to his business 
(or, rather, as a vital part of his business), 
the manager of a successful mill must nowa- 
days study human nature—the nature, the 
needs, and the feelings of his employees. If 
he does not do this from humanity, he must 
do it from policy. He must study his em- 
ployees as he knows and studies the market. 
If he fails to understand them sympathetical- 
ly, he is apt to knock his head against a 
wall. The manager is constantly beset with 
two problems, how to keep the factory run- 
ning with a return to the stockholders, and 


} 


at the same time to be fair—to be liberal, if | 
| possible—to the employees. The skilful ma- 


nager knows perfectly well the constant me- 
nace and peril of strikes; he must study con- 


| ture? 


was done by the manager with the best in 
tentions. Yet, strange to say, these arrange: 
ments were a failure—the results were as 
unsatisfactory to the operatives as to the 
stockholders. The operatives felt that thev 
were on exhibition, and their pride was of 
fended, and the régime did not pay the 
stockholders. Something of the same feeling 


mingled with the various grievances at Pu!! 


man. The workman hated the Platonic ty 
ranny cf this neat and convenient Utopia 
that thrust its regulations so persistently 
upon his domestic life and privacy. It sat 
upon him as uneasily as an evening suit 


might, when he wanted to smoke his pipe 
in his shirt-sleeves. 

The problem of the cotton-mill, which Mrs. 
Robinson thinks may be solved by the opera- 
tion of the golden rule, is really very much 
like that of the deserted farms in New 
Hampshire. Who would have thought, thirty 
years ago, of Southern competition in the 
print manufacture? Yet if the New Engiand 
factories hold their own at all now, it is be- 


dance of skilled and highly trained labor, the 
momentum of enormous capital, the inertia 
of heavy investments in costly plants. The 
Southern mills have, in many cases, coal 
on the spot at one-third the price in Lowell, 
and cotton on the spot, the fibre of which 
remains one “grade” higher than after pack- 
ing and transportation to the North. They 
have laborers who are at present glad to 
work longer hours for lower wages; they are 
less trammelled by Legislatures and the 
meddling of guilds. Who can fight long 
against the bounty and the favoritism of na 
The New Hampshire farms no longer 
raise wheat; the New England factories may 


| have to abandon cotton. 


stantly the character and wishes of his | 
| it will not be because of any deterioration 


“hands,’” who are realiy, in a sense, his 
hands to work out the designs of his brains. 
He must be keen and shrewd and close if 
he is to run his mill and make dividends; 
he must at the same time be as liberal to his 
workmen as the markets will permit. If he 
oversteps his line on either side, he comes to 





But if they do give up this manufacture, 


in the fineness and quality of their goods 
Mrs. Robinson misses the old-fashioned call- 
cos which “wore like fron’’ and lasted in 
Protean forms through several generations 
The very same quality could be furnished by 
the calieo-printers in endless bales on two 
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months’ notice, and no one would be better | ness. Some seventy sections are due wholly | doubling of vowels to indicate length, name- 


pleased than the printers themselves. 
the printers are slaves who wait on the ca- 
prices of fashion. 
of goods now. 
want new styles, 
a lifetime. 
and designs which have been multiplied 
within the last twenty or thirty years. They 
can afford to wear two or three new dresses 
for the of the single gown of their 
grandmothers. If the people look to Eng- 
land for woollens, Mrs. Robinson 


price 
as 


tion is, Why should they? There is more silk 


and less lead in a pound of American silks | 


than in the silks of Lyons or Zurich; there 
is less shoddy in our inferior woollens than 
class of English goods. Our 
manufacturers never taken kindly to 
shoddy and pipe-clay. This is the sober 
truth and is certainly not discreditable. 


in the same 


have 


Our remarks apply strictly 
conditions of Lowell, and our criticism sole- 


ly to some unguarded statements and gene- 
* ° | 

Robinson's final chapter. 

said, | 


ralizations of Mrs. 


Hier reminiscences form, as we have 


a particularly vivacious and accurate sketch | 


of an experience that was well worth record- 
ing. 
cheerful with self-respecting 
charming and sug- 
xestive contrast lurid diagnoses 
which Mr. Wyckoff has lately been giving us 
of the the vicissitudes of the 
amateur workingman. 


toil, combined 
independence, forms a 
to those 


agonies and 





LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


{ Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 

By George M. Lane, Professor Emeritus of 
in Harvard University. Harper & 
1898. Pp. xvi, 572. 


Latin 
Bros. 
It has been said that the desire to write 
books is immanent in every Latin teacher. 
The number of Latin grammars, large and 
small, of Latin primers, readers, lessons, and 
foundations, which are constantly appearing 
seems to bear out the assertion. The late 
Prof. Lane was a great teacher rather than 
a great writer. He left his impress upon 
hundreds of pupils, who respected the ac- 
curacy and breadth of his scholarship and 
felt the charm of his personality. For thirty 
years, during the intervals gt teaching, he 
was engaged in the preparation of a Latin 
grammar considerable portions of which 
were in print many years before his death 
and subjected to repeated revision. The ap- 
pearance of the work was awaited with im- 
many scholars who knew the 
qualifications of the author. Un- 
happily, it was not permitted him to give 
it the finishing touch, but it was so far 
advanced towards completion that one of his 
younger colleagues, a former pupil, Prof, 
Moriis H. Morgan, has with loyal devotion 
carried the book through the press within a 
after the author's death. The chap- 
versification was written at Prof, 
request by a former pupil, Dr. Her- 
Hayley, but was not revised by 
Parts of the book-—-namely, 

373 and 387 to 436—were left 
by Prof, only in the condition of a 
fret draught Here the editor has 
scientiously kept, so far as possible, the ori- 
xinal language of the statement of syntacti- 
cal principles, but has made some additions 
and modifications for the sake of complete- 


patience by 


superior 


year 
ter on 
Lane's 
man W 
Prof. Lane 
pages 305 to 
Lane 


con- 


But | 


Nobody wants this class | 
The ladies want variety, they | 
they would be alarmed | 
at the prospect of a gingham’s wearing them 
They demand the tasteful fabrics | 


says, | 
and for silks to Lyons and Zurich, the ques- | 


| periods. 


Such a picture of hard and honest and | 





to him. 


It need hardly be said 


form to the actual facts of the language as 
represented in 


the literature. Sta- 
bear 
of various 
that 


authors. 


his work, and the extent to which he had en- 


deavored to represent the usage of different | 
The list of writers given on pages | 
Macro- | 


includes 
not intend to go 


486 and 487, although it 
bius, shows that he did 
much below Tacitus and Suetonius. 
in section 777 the term 


venal, Martial, and Pliny, whereas we should 


We must not, then, 
the deviations in later syntactical 
which ought to have a place in a complete 
historical grammar. All the passages quot- 
ed in illustration are translated, and there 
is a charm and exquisite flavor about the 
versions which bespeak the finished scholar. 
Indeed, the excellent treatment of syntaa 
might be read purely for literary enjoyment 
by one not especially interested in syntax, 


Although the book is admirably printed, | 
| its attractiveness is marred by the predomi- 


nance of fine type, necessary for the inclu- 
sion of so much matter. It is not a gram- 
mar for beginners, but will be most valuable 
for advanced students, and indispensable for 
teachers. The very full index referring to 
the sections, 2745 in all, makes it very con- 
venient for reference. It may be noted here 
that the terminology often differs from that 
current in the ordinary grammars. We have 
‘person endings’ and ‘“‘gender accusatives.”’ 
One will look in vain for the ‘‘ethical dative”’ 
or the “historical infinitive,’’ which have 
been newly dubbed ‘‘the emotional dative’ 
and ‘‘the infinitive of intimation.’”’ A nice 
distinction is drawn between the Present 
of Vivid Narration (1590) and the Anna- 
listic Present (1591). The Vocative gets 
scant recognition as a case. In 419, nouns 
are said to have five cases, but immediately 
afterwards, with a slight inconsistency, we 
are told that ‘All cases but the nominative 
and vocative are called Oblique Cases.’”’ That 
there should be some inconsistencies and 
errors in so comprehensive a work is not 
surprising. Glaring mistakes are not easy 
to find. Great care has been taken to indi- 
cate the quantity wherever long; and while 
one may question sometimes the accuracy 
of the hidden quantities assigned, which the 
reviewer is disposed to do in more than one 
instance, yet one.is glad to have upon this 
difficidt point the opinion of so careful a 
scholur as Prof. Lane. When classis, how- 
ever, is printed in 621 (so Bennett) and 
classe in 555 (so Marx), one is left in doubt 
as to Prof. Lane's real opinion. The index, 
prepared by Dr. Walden, gives classis. 

To sound --change more attention 
usual is given. The statements, however, 
are brief and sometimes lack scientific pre- 
cision, while the explanations and discus- 
sions which make Lindsay's work on the 
Latin Language so valuable, are of course 
wanting. The dates given (28) for the 


that the work | 
bears upon every page the evidence of Prof. 
Lane’s accurate scholarship, and of his con- | 
stant endeavor to make the statements con- | 


the existing monuments. | 
Forms found in inscriptions are given as well | 
/ as those occurring in 
tistics of usage, often stated very briefly, | 
witness to a microscopic examination | 
It is to be regretted | 
Prof, Lane could not have written a/| 
preface explaining more fully the scope of | 


Indeed, | 
‘late writers” is | 
applied to Lucan, Quintilian, Tacitus, Ju- | 
to the social | 
| prefer to reserve it for a still later period. | 
expect to find here | 
usage | 


than | 


| ly, from 134-74 B. c., need modification in 
view of the Curubis inscription of the year 
49 B. c., discovered in 1894, in which both 
VAARVS and PosTrIcvvVs occur. Examples, 
moreover, of wu vccur much later; e. g., 
Fvvco in a tessera lusoria of the Imperial 
e.. = 

In 30, the apex (’) is said to have been 
turned by grammarians into the horizontal 
mark (—), but that this is actually found in 
inscriptions (e. g., Corp. VI. 8979) is not 
stated. The statements in 65 relative to the 
retention of final long vowels in early Latin 
need to be entirely revised. Evidently older 
| authorities are here followed, and the views 
of Klotz and Lindsay are not recognized. 
To speak of o being weakened to e in bellus 
from bonus (76) is not scientifically exact, 
nor is the ¢ of the vocative serve specifical- 
ly Latin. In 81 it would have been weli 
to indicate that the change of au to u in 
cludo is not direct, but rather due to the 
| analogy of the compounds. In 86 the ex- 
planation of the future regemus from *re- 
gaimus is unsatisfactory. Nolo in 100 and 
775 is said to be from non volo instead of 
from ne volo. In 103 socors is given with 
the first o long. Havet and Solmsen regard 
it as short, as it certainly is in Prudentius. 
Exception may be taken to the form of the 
statement in 118: ‘Initial b sometimes 
comes from v, before which a d has dis- 
appeared, as, dvonos bonus.’’ In 130 no- 
thing is said about the aversion of Latin 
to two r’s in successive syllables. Muliebris 
is not from mulierbris;. praestigiae for prac- 
strigiac furnishes a better example. 

In 189 and 747 the old second singular of 
sum is given as @s for ess, but probably it 
was never pronounced és in early Latin, but 
rather ees before vowels. A _ similar ex- 
planation applies to milés given in 2465, 
We question the propriety of speaking of 
final s being lost in iste, ille, ipse (142), or of 
abs becoming ab. The statement in 146 and 
350 that ¢ of the suffix -timo sometimes be- 
comes r, as in pauperrimus, sometimes I, 
as in humillimus, is misleading, and the as- 
| sertion (148) that m becomes m, as in ac- 
| eumbo, rumpo, certainly needs further ex- 
planation. Publicus can hardly be regard- 
ed as coming from poplicus (151). Under 
the first declension, forms like drachmum 
and amphorum should be distinctly men- 
tioned. PROSEPNAIS (448) ought not to be 
given as a genitive form, for the s formerly 
read in the inscription is now recognized 
to be a lock of hair, as Prof. Lane knew 
perfectly well, for he used to say wittily 
that, the form turned upon a hair. The 
| genitive in @ is said to occur once in in- 
scriptions, COIRA. A second instance, VESTA, 
/ occurs in a similar inscription first publish- 
| ed in 1895. The form Sardeis cited in 461 
is by no means certain as a nominative. In 
478 lact should also be given, the form be- 
ing attested for Varro. In 663 it is im- 
plied that the forms huice, hunce,and harunce 
are frequent in the dramatists, which is not 
the case. The derivation of nuper in 698 
from *novomper cannot be defended. In 749 
insens from insum found in an inscription 
should be added to absens and pracsens. 
| The list of verbs with the principal parts 

actually found in use is quite complete, al- 

though forms found in the later period, and 
| some of those attested by grammarians for 
| the early period, ¢. g., meminens, are not in- 
cluded. Deponent verbs receive rather scant 
treatment in 798 ff. and elsewhere, and not 
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sufficient attention is given to the active 
forms found. In 1006 absorpsi should be 
credited to Lucan and Macrobius, and ¢s- 
sorpsi to Seneca. In 1092 Afranius’s use of 
absente nobis should be noticed. 

In 1146 the range of usage of expressions 
like id genus, hoc genus, originally apposi- 
tives, which are wholly wanting in 
writers, is not indicated; e. g., they are not 
found in Plautus and Terence, and 
first in Cato and Lucilius. The dative of 
purpose deserves a fuller treatment than it 
receives in 1223-25. The dative of comparison 
with inferior found in Sallust is not men- 
tioned. In the treatment of the Ablative of 
Comparison in 1320, no mention is made of 
the ablative after malle as in Horace S. 2, 8, 
79. To the genitive of comparison and the 
ablative with ab, no reference is made, as 
these belong to a period later than the one 
surveyed. 


occur 


In 1380 Cato should be named as using 
the accusative with ebutor. The example 
of clam (1415) with the ablative in Caesar 


B. C. 2, 32, 8, is called in question by Wdif- 
flin, who, however, is wrong in denying the 
construction for later prose. Lactantius has 
clam and Macrobius has clam 
ceteris and clam vulgo. For the use of absque 
with the ablative, no examples are given in 
1421. To the passages given for noenu in 
1444, Tyrell would add Cicero ad Att. vii, 
3, 10, but Mueller, in his edition just pub- 
lished, does not admit it. The historical in- 
finitive, happily named (1534) ‘‘the infinitive 
of intimation,’’ might be treated more his- 
torically. It is wholly lacking in Suetonius. 
Although it is true that two or more in- 
finitives are usually combined, Fronto even 
using seventeen in succession, still Tacitus 
uses sixty such infinitives singly, and once 
he uses it with donec, a fact not stated in 
1539. In 1551 no sharp distinction is drawn 
between the use of the present and perfect 
subjunctives in prohibitions. The use of 
est with ut and the subjunctive is 
not recognized in 1709 or 1965. 


Nalurno, 


NECESSE 


A good example of the concise statement 
of the usage of different writers is found in 
1827: “With quippe qui the indicative only 
is used by Sallust, and is preferred by Plau- 
tus and Terence. Cicero has, with ex- 
ception, the subjunctive, Tacitus and Nepos 
have it always, Livy has either mood. Not 
in Cesar.’’ As Tacitus and Nepos have each 
only one case of guippe followed by a rela- 
tive, the word ‘‘always’”’ is a little mislead- 
ing. Moreover, the guippe qui of Plautus is 
different from the quippe quem of Nepos. It 
might be added that quippe qui occurs once 
with the subjunctive in the ‘Bellum Afri- 
cum.’ In 1879 utpote cum is said to be used 
twice in Cicero’s Letters, but in one of the 
passages, ad Fam. 10, 32, 4, Pollio is the 
writer. The treatment of conditional periods 
is somewhat disappointing, although the 
possible varieties of protasis and apodosis 
are fully illustrated by examples. Here we 
miss the author's final revision. 

The treatment of the infinitive used as a 
substantive in 2205 and 2215 should have 
more illustrations. That Cicero was the first 
to use it with inter, and Horace the first 
with praeter, might well be mentioned. In 
2398 quisquis for quisque is illustrated by a 
Ciceronian passage in which the more com- 
mon quidquid occurs. Quisquis, however, is 
found in Cicero ad Fam. vi, 1, 1 (Mendels- 
sobn). 

The chapter on Versification is excellent. 
Both theories of the Saturnian verse are 


one 





] 


some | 


given, but po attempt is made to decide be 
of authors and their 


tween them. In the list 
works (pp. 486 
slips of quantity. 


and 487) there are 
Vidularia has the support 

but the i is long 
errors of quantity elsewhere might be point 
but the that 


many 


of the dictionaries, 


ed out, wonder is 
few. 


We cannot close this notice without giving 


some specimens of the translations which lend 
the book a distinct literary value. In 1450 
a line of a well-known inscription, Acie ext 


sepulerum hau pulerum 


rendered 


sightly dame."’ In 1620 Chaucer is pressed 
into service, cantabit racuus coram latrone 
vriator, “The pouré man whan he goth by 
the weye, bifore the thevés he may synge 
and pleye.”’ Under the emotional dative, 
1211, at tibi repente, cum minime exspectarem, 


renit ad me Caninius mane, “But bless you, 
sir, when I least dreamt of it, who shouid 
drop in on me all at once but Caninius, 


bright and early.”” In 1352, hic monstra 


fiunt, anno vir possum eloqui, “What ghost 


quae 
transactions take place here, I scarce 
tell 1319, 
quali tonsore capillos, “My locks by unsym- 
1216 
placere diu nee vivere carmina possunt, quae 
“No 


you in a year.”’ In curatus imae- 


metric barber trimmed.” In nulla 


scribuntur aquae potoribus, verse can 


take or be long lived that by teetotallers is 


writ."’ This rivals in brevity even the Latin 


THE CALIFORNIA HISTORIANS. 


History of California. By Theodore H. Hit- 


tell. San Francisco: N. J. Stone & Co. 
1897. Four volumes, pp. 799, 823, 981, and 
R58. 


The completion of Mr. Hittell’s interest- 
ing history is a literary event of importance 
to all students, especially in these days of 
territorial expansion. Those who 
know more about Spanish methods of gov- 
erning and also about American 
methods of dealing with people of Spanish 
stock, will do well to refresh their memories 
Mr. Hittell’s first 


colonies, 


of the California records. 
two duly reviewed in 
columns in March and July, 1886. The 
volumes since added carry the story to the 
close of Gov. Bartlett's administration in 
1887, with allusions to events as late as 1895. 
The fourth volume a very 
complete general index of 134 pages. It is 
evident that Mr. Hittell has done much and 
faithful work for many years upon his book, 
which probably represents the largest result 
yet obtained by any one man’s unaided work 
in historical writing about California. 
Although the methods of Bancroft and Hit- 
tell are very different, no review of the pre- 


volumes were these 


two 


concludes with 


sent 
comparison of their results. It becomes more 
necessary from the fact that both Bancroft 
and Hittell, though fellow-workers in the 
same ample field, have ignored or decried 
each other. The saddest thing in Mr. Hit- 
tell's book is his reference to the attempt 
made in 1887 to have the State purchase the 
Bancroft library. Here he notes as legisla- 
tive history the of a bill 
withdrawn and upon, in 
order to call the manuscripts of the Bancroft 
collection ‘‘of little value’ and “unreliable.” 
Few Californians favored the purchase of 
the Bancroft collection, and the futile effort 
to sell it does not deserve any place in a 
dignified history of the State, while any at- 
tempt to belittle the importance of that col- 


mere appearance 


soon never voted 


Other 


they are so 


pulorai feminae, is 
lere is the site not sightly of a 


could 


wish to 


work can be complete without a brief 


| Street 
| selves upon Broadway Street infront of or near 
| the jail. 
| almost mathematical precision; and 








lection, so rich tn 


only injure Mr 


original documents, can 
Hittell’'s own standing. There 
seems to be no reason to think that the older 


historian of California can be superseded by 


his rival, although it is plain that students 
must consult both, and will find Hittell par 
ticularly useful for the period after 18% 


Mr. Bancroft's seven re Kular and 


several gu 


plementary volumes, such as ‘California Pas 
toral Inter Pocula and much of his 

Popular Tribunals’ taken collectively, form 
a great storehouse of historical material. | 


is unfortunately true that large portions « 


Bancroft’s history are not easily read: 


while a much greater offence against sound 
literature results from the composite na 
ture of the authorship. For these and less 


er, more local, reasons a somewhat unji 


but very natural reaction against Bancroft 


has taken place, especially in California it 


self. After this generation has passed away, 
the great wealth of material accessible to 
and used by Bancroft, especially in relation 
to the period before the Conquest, will cer 
tainly give his work (despite its lack of per 
sonal unity! a place of primary importance 
for students of early California history 
But Mr. Hittell’s peculiar virtues, wl 
show to better advantage in the later than 


in the earlier volumes of his book, will prot 


ably attract more readers than Bancroft's 


and willmake at least his later volumes indis 
Briefly 


pensable to the historian these vir 


tues are those of a trained lawyer, unusual 


ly well versed in land-matters and in legis 


lative proceedings His accounts of mission 
Mexican 


the 


secularization and 


land-grants 


of Spanish and 


constitute some of most 
valuable portions of his two earlier volumes 
the 


upon law or the administration of law is told 


So also, in last two, whatever touches 


in a quiet, careful, deliberate, and wholly 
convincing way In this extensive field 
therefore, the present reviewer, after ré 
reading the greater part of Bancroft and 
Hittell, in order to refresh his memory and 
compare style and methods, must rank Hit 
tell as easily Bancroft’s superior. With a 
few exceptions, Mr. Hittell’s entire fourth 
volume on State administrations, and large 
parts of his third volume, are models of 


trustworthy, impartial historical writing 


His account of the pioneer California of the 
the 


gold-miners, and of 


two vigilance com 
mittees, deserves more extended notice than 
space will permit We quote his des: riptior 


of the 


Sunday, 


manner in which the 


May 158, 


Vigilantes, on 
jail 


1856, surrounded the 


| after James King of William had been shot 


“The different companies 
noon, and, marching by differ 
up their various positions 
fifteen hundred men 
marched up Kearney Street, others up Du 
pont Street, and still others up Stockton 
When they halted, most found them 


about 


took 


started 

routes 
There were about 
under arms some 


' 
en 


They came together with admirable, 
as they 
fell into position, they of course understood 
what was intended. It was an extraordinary 
pectacle. The whole place was closely in 
vested by armed men, not, indeed, in uni 
form, but with muskets and bayonets flash 
ing in the brilliant sunlight. Some few had 


hunting-rifies or shotguns, and one tall Nan- 


tucket whaleman, besides a navy revolver 
in his belt, carried a harpoon and several 
fathoms of rope on his shoulder. Around, 


| and as it were hemming in all, crowding the 


streets, covering the summit and vacant 
slopes of Telegraph Hill and the neighbor 
ing roofs, and filling porticoes and windows 
were dense masses of people, eager to see 
what was to be done and hushed in ex- 
pectation 
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Although we find Hittell’s narrative gene- 
rally clear, interesting, and reliable, and 
though we often prefer his conclusions to 
those of Bancroft, there is yet a certain 
quality of distinction lacking in both alike. 
In truth it is more or less lacking in many 
other ponderous and authoritative histories 
and is often found in less pretentious vol- 
umes; the quality which Prof. Wilson of 
Princeton once called ‘‘mere literature.” 
Royce’s little History of California, for in- 
stance, raised a storm of criticism west of 
the Sierras when it first appeared, and in- 
deed it is only what it purports to be—a 
study of American character as shown in 
California during the ten years after the 
Conquest. Certainly, then, it cannot be 
reckoned with as a complete history. But 
it contains sume word-pictures of men and 
scenes that should long live in California 
literature; it brings home to the meanest 
understanding such merciless analyses of 
motives, such brilliant generalizations, that 
the whole story is illuminated. Note this, 
for instance, written by Royce some time in 
1884, and observe the historical foresight. 
(It is apropos of the Bear Flag episode): 

“Kor my part, if ever I hear in future of 
our great national mission on this continent 
as civilizers of the Spanish-American peo- 
ples, if ever I find that this mission has 
come once more, as it surely some day will 
come, to the surface of our vainglorious na- 
tional consciousness, I shall be able to think 
of nothing but poor Ide, the self-appointed 
Yankee captain of a chance crowd of ma- 
rauders, standing benevolently in the ‘cala- 
hoose,’ before the forty or fifty innocent and 
imprisoned citizens of Sonoma, and feeling 
in his devout kindliness that he does God 
service while he bellows to them an unin- 
telligible harangue, ‘not a twentieth part 
interpreted,’ about man’s inalienable rights 
to liberty and equality, and while he con- 
cludes with a reference to Washington, be- 
lieving himself meanwhile to be the Father 
of the Bear Flag Republic.” 

Not only the general reader, but the his- 
torian as well, must find in Royce's brief 
accounts of the first constitutional conven- 
tion, of the vigilance committee of 1856, of 
land-title troubles and other things besides 
the Bear Flag, two especial virtues, the 
literary quality and the courage to draw 
striking conclusions. Therefore in Royce, 
more than in Hittell or Bancroft, and much 
more than in the yet unpublished ‘California 
History to 1849’ of the late Gen. Halleck, 


there are living men such as Ide, Gwin, 
Semple, Frémont, Broderick, Terry, and a 
score of others. One may, and often does, 


differ with Royce’s views of these men, but 
his character-sketches are not easily for- 
gotten. 

Returning to Mr, Hittell’s work, it is a 
pity that the earlier volumes, stereotyped in 
1885, could not have been rewritten. Re- 
vision should have modified the romantic 
view of Résanoff’s courtship of Sefiorita 
Argiiello, and could hardly have failed to 
improve his unsatisfactory account of the 
Vortola expedition of 1769-70, chronicled by 
Father Cresp!. Even Bancroft’s incomplete 
xeographical note on this expedition leaves 
room for considerable original investigation 
hereafter. The interesting exploring expe- 
dition of Capt. Luis Argtiello in 1821 up the 
Jesus Maria (Sacramento) valley nearly or 
quite to the Shasta and Trinity region has 
been entirely overlooked by Hittell. Padre 
Blas Ordaz was the chaplain and historian of 
this journey. 

Mr. Hittell’s views as to what does or 
does not belong to a history of California 
are sometimes eccentric. His nearly 3,600 





pages are none too many to contain a com- 
plete narrative upon the scale he has at- 
tempted, and he should have no room for the 
irrelevant. Perhaps he may be excused for 
digressing to summarize the events of the 
Coronado expedition, or even to describe the 
capture of Guayaquil by Cavendish, and the 
South Sea Bubble, though a trained literary 
eonscience would have discarded these out- 
side particulars. But by what logic does he 
include the story of the captivity of the Oat- 
man girls, and why, in the chapter devoted 
to Col. Mason, does he minutely review the 
events of the Mexican War? Lastly, and 
chiefly, why does he, in volume iv., in chap- 
ters ostensibly devoted to the administra- 
tions of Governors Stanford and Lowe, give 
the reader upwards of twenty-eight pages 
upon the campaigns of the Civil War? Here, 
under page-headings of ‘‘State Administra- 
tion,’’ one can, for ten pages at a time, look 
in vain for a single word referring even re- 
motely to California. It seems hardly ne- 
cessary to say that sound literary judgment 
would have clung closely to the work in 
hand, avoiding these curiously useless notes 
on the campaigns of Grant and Lee. 

It follows, perhaps inevitably, from Mr. 
Hittell’s division of his subject into books 
as well as chapters, that some material falls 
into the wrong places. The worst case of 
this occurs in chapter x. of book x., ‘‘Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Advance.” The 
first three pages of this chapter relate to 
such discoveries as that of the Geysers, and 
have nothing to do with the title. When 
new plates are called for, there should be a 
thorough revision of several chapters so as 
to bring into closer relationship materials 
that belong together. If Mr. Hittell could 
have had some editorial training and sat in 
judgment upon other men’s articles, his own 
arrangement of topics would have been bet- 
ter than it is. Lastly, when Mr. Hittell, or 
his publishers, decided to bring out these 
four stately volumes without even one map, 
a serious blunder was made. 





The Control of the Tropics. By Benjamin 
Kidd. Macmillan. 1898. 


The argument of this little book, by the 
well-known author of ‘Social Evolution,’ may 
be summed up briefly as follows: The trade 
of the world, and especially of England and 
the United States, with the tropics is of im- 
mense importance. By ‘the tropics” the au- 
thor expressly wishes to have understood 
(p. 8) the belt of territory on either side of 
the equator within the parallels of 30° north 
and 30° south. The trade of the United States 
with the countries lying within this belt he 
puts at £70,000,000. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the same region he makes 
£ 138,000,000, the sum total of the two being 
£ 208,000,000. The combined trade of the 
United Kingdom and the United States with 
the remainder of the world outside English- 
speaking lands he puts at £473,000,000, so 
that their combined trade with the tropics 
is about 44 per cent. of their trade with the 
rest of the world. The “complex life of the 
modern world,” therefore, “rests upon the 
production of the tropics to an extent which 
is scarcely realized by the average mind.” 
Now the existing relations of all civilized 
nations to this important region ‘‘may be 
resolved into three types’’ (p. 20). The first 
is that of which the best example is fur- 
nished by the Dutch and Spanish possessions 
{n the Hast and West Indies. Here the ter- 





ritory is regarded as an estate—a plantation 
of the mother country, to be worked for the 
largest profit it will bring, mainly irrespec- 
tive of other considerations. This system is 
wholly wrong, according to our ideas, but we 
must admit that, “given the conditions which 
allowed of capital being invested and of la- 
bor being applied to tropical regions, even 
under this system there are unmistakable 
proofs of a large production and a large re- 
sulting trade” (p. 24). The second type is 
that of French and German colonization, 
which is also based on the estate or planta- 
tion theory, but which is peculiar in having 
for the principal field of development the 
continent of Africa, where expansion for 
white races is impossible. 


We do not ourselves perceive any sub- 
stantial difference between Mr. Kidd’s first 
,and second types, but there is an undoubted 
difference in the results—the Dutch and 
Spanish Indies having turned out revenue- 
yielding estates, the French and German 
experiments in Africa having proved very 
unprofitable investments; but this is im- 
material to our author’s argument, which 
is really based on the essential difference 
between both the first types and the third 
or English system (Mr. Kidd, without ex- 
plaining the grounds of his assertion, says 
that this is, or will be, also the system of 
the United States). In this the idea of 
working a colony as an estate or planta- 
tion is abandoned; it is governed by a small 
staff of experts in its own interest, and it 
is allowed to trade with all the world. A 
generation ago there was an idea prevalent 
in England that its tropical colonies would 
become self-governing, but the native races 
are incapable of self-government. The Unit- 
ed States has also been a victim of the same 
mistake, for it has allowed (in South Ame- 
rica) the establishment of several so-called 
nations which are incapable of good admi- 
nistration of the functions of government, 
and consequently “‘the resources which their 
inhabitants have in charge remain unde- 
veloped and practically beyond the reach 
of civilization” (p. 44). 

The world is filling up with population, 
and ‘“‘the rivalry and struggle for the trade 
of the tropics will, beyond doubt, be the 
permanent underlying fact in the foreign 
relations of the Western nations in the 
twentieth century,” and any future policy 
as to the tropics must be based on a recogni- 
tion of the following facts: first, the at- 
tempt to acclimatize the white man in the 
tropics must be abandoned as a blunder; 
second, the management of any tropical re- 
gion as an estate must be given up; third, 
we must admit that the tropics cannot gov- 
ern themselves; fourth,the tropics “can only 
be governed as a trust for civilization and 
with a full sense of the responsibility which 
such a trust involves’ (p. 53). But the 
only race which has shown any capacity 
to govern these regions in such a way as 
to promote the interests of civilization is the 
Anglo-Saxon race, ¢. g., in India and Egypt. 
The conclusion would seem to be that the 
Anglo-Saxon race ought to control the tro- 
pics, or that portion of the world between 30 
degrees north and 30 degrees south latitude. 

The map of the world shows that what 
Mr. Kidd calls “the tropics’ embraces the 
following countries or parts of countries— 
a southern fraction of China, most of In- 
dia, Siam, French Indo-China, the Dutch 
and Spanish Hast Indies, the larger part of 
Australia, most of Mexico, Central Ameri- 
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States, most of South America, a slice of 
Persia, and most of Arabia. His argument 
appears to relate to “colonies,” but this is 
a term which he stretches so as to cover the 


South American states, which were former- 
We are | 


ly colonies, but are so no longer. 

to understand, therefore, that whenever in 
ry these regions it appears that a country 
4 exists the resources of which are not de- 
veloped, as they might be, according to 
their highest standards of production, the 
United States or England, or both, are to 
supplant or override the existing govern- 
ment, and assume control of it as “a trust 
for civilization.”’ 

We confess we are unable to perceive either 
continuity or coherence in this argument. 
It rests on three premises—the overcrowding 
of the world with population, the consequent 
necessity of expansion for trade, and the un- 
vs fitness of any government in the world ex- 


a cept that of England or the United States 
a to be a “trustee for civilization” between 
= 30 degrees north and 30 degrees south lati- 
rs tude. But so far as this country is concern- 


Bd ed, the world is not overcrowded, but under- 
aa populated, there being room in it for the 
entire population of England several times 
over. Mr. Kidd may not know it, but he 
can easily rent an excellent farm in Illinois 
(or, if he prefers the Eastern States, a farm 
with good buildings in Massachusetts) al- 
most on his own terms. But if it were 
overcrowded, how would the expansion of 
trade with countries in which the white 
races cannot permanently settle cure over- 
crowding? The trade of England with India 
expands, but it does not relieve the pressure 
of population. In the third place, the un- 
fitness of other governments to be “trustees 
for civilization’’ between 30 degrees north 
and 30 degrees south latitude is not admit- 
ted by them. 


The only sense in which England is bet- 
ter fitted to be a “trustee for civilization” 
is that, under English rule, trade is free; 
there is greater freedom politically, and 
better security for life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. But should such blessings be confined 
to “the tropics’? Russia is in a sadly back- 
ward economical condition; internal admin- 
istration is very corrupt, liberty is unknown. 
Would it not be a good thing for England 

«to overrun and conquer and administer the 
affairs of Russia as a “trustee for civiliza- 
tion’? The idea is not preposterous; Na- 
poleon made the attempt eighty-six years 
ago, and, had he succeeded, he would have 
extended his trust and taken in England too. 


It by no means follows that because a 
nation Is to-day capable of governing de- 
pendencies well, or, on the other hand, in- 
capable, this state of things must continue 
= indefinitely. It is only within the last fifty 

years that English administration has be- 
come so good. Fifty years hence, who can 
say that this superiority will be maintain- 
ed? A hundred years ago German govern- 
ment was almost a laughing-stock. To-day 
German administration and police are of the 
first rank. Twenty-five years ago the whole 
Christian world looked upon Japan as unfit 
to administer ordinary justice according to 
civilized ideas. To-day Japan is admitted 
to the family of nations, as a self-govern- 
ing, equal, and independent Power. Mr. 
Kidd's argument is really nothing more than 
this: “We are better and stronger than 
you, and can manage your property better 
than you can yourselves; therefore we shall 
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ca, the West Indies, part of the United take it from you.” This used to be called 


spoliation; to make it sound moral, Mr. 


| Kidd calls it establishing a “trust for civili- 


zation.”’ 





Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. By | 


Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A. 
liams & Norgate. 1898. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, who is himself on the 
other side of the house, once observed that 
nothing is so galling to philological mytho- 
logists, nothing injures them more in the 
public esteem, than the charge that their rival 
etymologies and discrepant interpretations 
are mutually destructive. Mythologists are 
a sensitive tribe; and the odium mythologi- 
cum, a special product of this century, is as 
bitter as any of those grammatical antipa- 
thies which we associate with tle savage en- 
counters of the Bentley period of criticism. 
We may, however, safely assert that in the 
liveliest passages of the ‘Phalaris’ disserta- 
tion, Bentley failed to compass the collo- 
quialism of Mr. Brown in the work before 
us. As his title indicates, the author’s aim 
is to insist on the importance of the influence 
of Egypt and Western Asia on Hellenic myth- 
ology; in particular instances he gives de- 
tailed evidence of Semitic sources for Greek 
divinities. 

The rival schools of philological and an- 
thropological mythology, as represented by 
Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Lang, furnish lit- 
tle support to the ‘‘Aryo-Semitic’’ theories 
of Mr. Brown. Max Miiller, with an obsti- 
nate prepossession in favor of an Aryan 
Pantheon, “almost absolutely ignores the 
vast force and extent of Semitic influence In 
Hellas” (p. 20). Hence, though Mr. Brown 
is an enthusiastic advocate for Max Miiller’s 
linguistics as opposed to the anthropological 
theories of Mr. Lang, and devotes some 
twenty pages to his defence, his admiration 
is tempered by regret that the Oxford pro- 
fessor refuses to make more concessions than 
are inevitable in his recognition of Semitic 
influence. Mr. Brown tells the amazed read- 
er (p. 21) that “‘Fifty years of strenuous and 
sagacious effort have placed upon Miiller’s 
brow a crown which the whirligig of time 
will be powerless to remove, let Carp and 
Pike try their best or their worst,” and with 
that characteristic burst of rhetoric he turns 
to demolish Mr. Lang. Not even the sur- 
prises of the author’s style—like Hudi- 
bras, he “‘cannot ope his mouth but out there 
flies a trope’’-—can impart interest to the 
next sixty pages of mythological horseplay. 
Matthew Arnold said that on an opponent 
one never does make an impression. Mr. 
Brown’s jocularity, his favorite comments— 
“Umps” and ‘“‘Who deniges of it?’’—his ad- 
dress to the reader “‘O vain man,” his fre- 
quent references to himself as “‘R. B., Jr.,” 
are in the worst possible taste; nor are his 
arguments, so far as we have been able to 
comprehend them, likely to make much im- 
pression on his anthropological adversary. 
Mr. Lang, ondoyent et divers, may be trusted 
to defend himself and his totems in the next 
edition of ‘Custom and Myth.’ 

The third section of the book is more inte- 
resting. In it the author tries to support 


London: Wil- 


| his claim for Semitic origin or affinities in the 


case of Heracles, whom he identifies with the 
Pheenician Harekhal; so Kronos is identified 
with the Semitic “Horned One”; Athene, Posel- 
don, Aphrodite, and others are furnished with 
a Semitic pedigree. In the matter of such 
Greek and Semitic equations, Max Miller, 
in his ‘Contributions to the Science of Myth- 





ology,” has lately remarked that “there its 


really no evidence to lay hold of and to ex- 
| amine.” 


Where Max Miller fears to tread 
we have no desire to rush in, and content 


| ourselves with the comment that if Mr 


Brown wishes to be intelligible to those 
who have not access to his evidence, he must 
rewrite his discussion of the signa of the zo- 
diac and the Homeric constellations; at pre- 
sent they convey such confusion to the mind 
that “two tablespoonfuls of Lethe water be- 
fore breakfast" and a fresh start are what 
we should desire for ourselves before we 
again consider the question of Semitic tn 
fluence. 

Mr. Brown's industry and learning are un- 
deniable. But that he rides his Semitic hob- 
by too hard is obvious even to those whose 
wits are not sharpened by mythological con- 
troversy. Moreover, there are few causes 
that would not be damaged by poor rhetoric, 
confused statement, and persistent abuse of 
one’s opponents. 


Il Principe di Niecold Machiavelli: Testo ert- 
tico con introduzione e note, a cura di Giu- 
seppe Lisio. Florence: G. C. Sanson!. 1899 
[1898]. 

It seems odd that the classical work of 
an author whose life fell wholly within the 
practice of the art of printing should only 
now have its text critically established. This 
however, is what has happened to Machia- 
velli's ‘The Prince,’ of which the first edition 
appeared five years after his death. The ori- 
ginal manuscript is undiscovered if in ex- 
istence. The Roman and the Florentine edi- 
tions of 1532 bear every mark of liberties, 
rhetorically pedantic and other, taken with 
the great Secretary's abrupt, tumultuous, and 
nervously flexible style, and exhibit many 
variations from each other and from the se- 
veral manuscript copies preserved. The dif- 
ficult task of collating all these and the great 
number of minor and more or less servile 
imprints (down to 1554 in Italy, when the 
papal censor prevailed) has been undertaken 
by Giuseppe Lisio, whose labors have been 
published in the “‘Raccolta di opere inedite 
o rare di ogni secolo della letteratura ita- 
liana.” 

Lisio’s introduction fills nearly a third of 
the handsome volume, and is a fine example 
of discussion of material, exposition of cri- 
tical principles, and scholarly judgment. He 
premises that ‘The Prince’ has suffered more 
than all the other works of Machiavelli from 
unfaithful treatment, and then passes in re- 
view the half-dozen sources which compel 
consideration, and constructs a tentative ge- 
nealogical tree for them. The nominally 
first edition printed at Naples in 1523, while 
Machiavelli was yet living, is not one of 
these, except to a very limited extent, being 
a bold working over, in a sort of macaronic 
Latin. The first editions professing to pre- 
sent the author in his original vernacular, 
we have already named. What is specially 
interesting in their infidelities is the school- 
masterly correction of Machiavelli's dialectal 
forms and Latinisms, transpositions of words 
and phrases, and other dressings up. Thus, 
in the dedication to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
where Machiavelli wrote “prete preziose,” 
Antonio Blado (Rome, 1532) prints “pletre,” 
“soggetto” for “subietto,” “nondimeno” for 
“tamen”; interpolates in “‘con quello [poco] 
animo’; omits in “io [indegnamente} sop- 
porti’; changes “le quali” into “la quale,” 


with the corresponding participial regimen, 
| ete. Where Machiavelli, in Shaksperian 
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fashion, uses France, Spain, England for the 
sovereign of the respective countries, Blado 
rounds out “re di Francia,”’ etc. A like po- 
lishing was attempted in the nearly simul- 
taneous Florentine edition of the Giunta, 
which appears to have relied upon a manu- 
script as well as upon Blado, and became in 
turn the basis of the numerous Venetian 
editions from Aldus to Domenico Giglio. The 
so-called Testina edition (Geneva, un- 
dated, but early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury), was arbitrarily eclectic from the fore- 
going; and, coming down to the present cen- 
tury, the Capolago edition of 1849 was de- 
rived from Blado, the Testina and the ‘Italy 
1813’'—strange bedfellows, as Lisio remarks; 
yet, for some unexplainable reason, this was 
chosen for the text edited by L. Arthur Burd 
for the Clarendon Press in 1891. Finally, all 
the more recent popular editions have gone 
from bad to worse, adding fresh errors of 
the printing-office to those borrowed from 
the editors who corrupted the fountain-head, 

All this, with the examination and weigh- 
ing of the manuscripts, makes very interest- 
ing reading. Lisio in fairness considers 
whether Machiavelli did not perhaps revise 
his work, but concludes that he would have 
made far more extensive changes had he 
made any, and in particular would have cor- 
rected some anachronisms engendered by the 
lapse of time. He then lays down the lines 
of his own reconstitution of the text, and is 
led into this notable characterization of the 
two periods of his author’s prose, of which 
the extremes are marked by the ‘Lettere’ 
and the ‘Principe’ on the one hand, and by 
the ‘Istorie’ on the other, with the ‘Discorsi’ 
and the ‘Dialoghi dell’ Arte della Guerra’ in 
the middle: 

“There is a family air about them, but 
the individuals are not identical. In the 
three writings of the first group you will 
observe the frequent employment of Latin 
sentences, of Latin conjunctives—remnants 
of a tiresomely obsolescent court jargon; a 
quite appropriate number of vigorous Latin- 
isms and idioms in words, phrases, and con- 
structions, a greater license in graphic forms 
and endings; a vivacity of inversions, eli- 
sions, thought constructions, loose refer- 
ences, forcible anacolutha; a more lively 
and bounding movement of the intellect; a 
recurrence of the same conceits, frequently 
incomplete; a cropping up of thoughts not 
obviously connected—marble blocks rough- 
hewn like Michelangelo’s, not finished and 
polished in Canova’s manner. Then if you 
observe with a sharp eye the latest writings, 
you will see still the same man, the same 
writer, but with a spirit (1 should say) more 


tranquil, with garments (I should say) less 
dishevelled, more orderly. It seems, in fine, 
that whereas formerly he was more viva- 
ciously Italian in substance and Latin in 
form, he afterwards became more Italian in 
form, but more Latin and sometimes lum- 
bering in substance. The streams of thought 
descend with greater continuity and fluidi- 
ty; less frequently so-called irregularities 
mar the often polished surface; idioms and 
Latinisms, though proudly resistant and en- 
during to the very last—Latin conjunctives 
and sentences gradually disappearing—give 
place to the purest current Italian; and the 
waves of the period, less uneven, not sel- 
dom take on a sonorous amplitude, especial- 
ly in the ‘Istorie.’ ’’ 


Of no other great writer, then, could it 
more truthfully be maintained that the style 
is the man, and that the rectification of his 
text—above all in that work which has made 
Machiavelli’s reputation hinge upon a per- 
sonal adjective, become a universal counter 
of speech in an evil sense—is a pious service 
to letters and to history. Lisio appends at 
the foot of every one of his criticically 
composite pages the variants of the group he 
has placed under contribution; and in a 
lower basement, so to speak, he discusses 
instructively the most noticeable of them, 
with precious observations on Machiavelli’s 
usage, and with constant revelation of this 
conscientious editor’s grounds of discrimina- 
tion for or against the locution in question. 





Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse 
Earle. Macmillan. 1898. 


Early in the present century a song was 
current, extolling the charms of life “In 
good old Colony times, When we lived under 
the King.’”’ After reading this attractive 
book, one begins to think that the poet, 
Tory though he may have been, was not al- 
together wrong, and that life in those days 
may have had a certain charm, dignity, and 
educational value that are wanting in these 
days of steam, electricity, and the insoluble 
servant problem. Every household was an 
abode of cheerful industries; and the young 
ladies who carded, spun, wove, dyed, knitted 
stockings, made ‘‘brooms of Guinea wheat,”’ 
and so forth, were no whit the less ladies 
for that, as Nausicaa was none the less a 
princess when, with her maidens, she did 
the palace washing. Nor did it in the least 
seem degrading drudgery to them. When 
charming young Abigail Foote, in 1775, in 
one day, as her diary records, ‘‘carded two 
pounds of whole wool, and felt Nationly,” 


because home manufacture of cloth was one 
of the steps towards independence, she had 
as good grounds for her patriotic glow as if 
she had attended 2 Woman’s Club and signed 
a string of resolutions. 

Every feature of domestic colonial life is 
here represented; the homes, furniture, and 
utensils of our ancestors, their occupations, 
and to some extent their recreations, all mi- 
nutely described and copiously illustrated, 
largely from photographs of objects now pre- 
served in museums. One only thing we miss, 
that most primitive of fire-dogs, made by the 
local blacksmith out of a single flat bar, 
split at one end, and ingeniously doubled, 
bent, and twisted, such as may now occa- 
sionally be seen in ancient farm-houses, 
where it has carried the burning logs for a 
century or more. The cover of the book, rep- 
resenting such a sampler as our great-grand- 
mothers used to sew in their school-days, is 
particularly appropriate. 

We recommend the study of this volume to 
those novelists who attempt to revive for us 
colonial life. He who shows us the lover 
“kissing Mistress Polly when the clock-reel 
ticked,”’ will catch a touch of local color that 
he never could have evolved from his ima- 
gination. 
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